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The Pine on the Sand 


. (Sajo no Matsu) 
By William Merrell Vories 


STAND upon a waste of sand 
Beside the boundless sea; 
Far inland tower the mountains grand, 
From which my kindred may command 
A vision closed to me. 


Their roots clasp firm the deathless rock, 
Their hearts from fear are free. - 
For them in vain the tempests’ shock ; 
To them the birds for shelter flock : 
All that is closed to me. 


The ocean stretching far away 

Speaks.6f eternity ; . 
But, tossed by wind and worn by spray, 
My sands remind me day by day 

That hope is closed to me. 


My life is built upon the sand: 
I thought the sand more free ; 
Yet they who.on the rock still stand, 
Fast-rooted: though they be, command > 
A free !om closed to me. 


HacHiMAN, OI, JAPAN. 








This week the International Graded Course Edition 
\of Fhe Sunday School Times containing the April 


lessons is issued. Copies may be had for six cents. 
For subscription rates, see'‘page 126. 


a 
Seeing Pure 


There is a higher victory over impurity of vision 
than that which is won by closing the eyes or looking 
away; it is the victory of seeing with pure vision, 
as the man Christ Jesus must have seen out of his 
Spirit-mastered eyes. The demon of impurity is ever 
present to seek an entrance into men’s lives through 
the medium of vision that may and ought to be inno- 
cent. The impulse is to defeat temptation by turning 
-away from it; and that is good. ‘But there are times 


when, this temptation cannot be thus avoided, and 
the safest, surest preparation and equipment for such 
tests is the deliberate, prayerful cultivation, in the 
spirit of Christ, of the power to see all innocent things 
with pure eyes and clean heart. Christ has that 
power ; and Christ offers to share the best that he has 
with his followers, The man who will let Christ em- 

wer him to ‘‘see pure"’ is disarming the Devil before 


any fight begins, 


The New Creation | 

What could we not accomplish if only we might 
start life over again! Jesus worked a miracle that 
made this possible for a paralytic, whose life was 
wrecked and held in bondage by sin as well as by 
disease. Jesus created in him both physical and 
spiritual strength, and sent him on his way a new 
man, The poor fellow was given a chance to begin 
life'all over again, no longer poor and weak, but rich 
and strong. And Jesus did exactly the same thing 
for that sin-wrecked publican Matthew, when he 
called him out of a paralyzed life of getting into the 
empowered life of giving. Matthew began life over 
again ; and, as a result, one of the four priceless 
records of Jesus’ own life bears that publican’s name. 
We may start life over again. That is exactly the offer 
that Jesus makes to every one who will follow him. 


yd 
The Power in Self-Restraint 


Those who are best able to use force usually keep 
all show of force out of sight until it is really needed. 
Quietness, gentleness, self-restraint, are marks of the 
man of power. Bluster, noise, and violence usually 
evidence lack of power. In the Philadelphia car- 
strike situation of last week, when, because of the 
rioting and bloodshed, the mounted state police were 
called in, the presence of these men of power did 
more than anything else to restore peace. They are 
véterans of army service ; they have been tested and 
trained under the most-dangerous and exacting of con- 
ditidns ; and it is interesting to note what one of the 


Ye 


The 


T IS not quite what.we should expect, but it is none 
the less true that the most warming passages in 
the Bible are those which deal most frankly with 

sin. Wherever any man comes to‘close grips with 
thie plague of his own heart, there we feel unaccount- 
ably at home. The repentance of another man always 
fills us with deep relief, even though we may be hesi- 
tating about making our own ; for wherever any life 
has reached a downright repentance, and found par- 


‘ don for’ it, ‘there is something about it that makes us 
* feel he has reached rock-bottom and life can be built 


up again. 

In the midst of all the somewhat uncanny and un- 
intelligible influences which are offered to us to-day 
for the restoring of the soul, it is worth remembering 
‘that.in the whole Bible there is nothing that at all 
resembles a haunted chamber. No esoteric doctrine 
for the initiated few, arid. coarser teachings for the 
many,. no selected sins which eave unspoken the 
great flagrant transgressions that still spoil our lives, 
and no histories of men and women who rank among 
the highest just because the worst to be said about 
them is not told. Of ourselves we add to sin an‘extra 
weight of tetror by not speaking of it, until one after 
another of the rooms of life become secret chambers. 
If it were not for our Father's encouraging us to open 
them, we should be walking thtough ever-lengthening 
corridors of closed doors and fears which we would 





daily papers, The North American, had to say of 
them: ‘‘They sat their saddles with a quiet force 
that stirred a glint of admiration in almost every eye 
that took them in. They were quiet and steady and 
pleasant to talk to, and they did not do any boasting. 


“If a bystander stepped up to one of the foreign cops, 


he would invariably engage in easy conversation, | and 
for the most part the new law-enforcers made them- 
selves friends with the. people about them on the 
streets. In the district which they patrolled all day 
there was not the slightest outbreak, and by nightfall 
the state police had inculcated a very friendly and 
wholesome respect among their observers.’’ Yet in 
the few instances when their authority was questioned 
or resisted, that authority was exerted with a prompt- 
ness and vigor that carried everything before it. How 
much more effective our lives would be if we used 
our strength in quietness instead of throwing it away 
in noise and waste effort ! 


<< 
The Denial of Discouragement 


Discouragement is always a sin, or the result of 
sin. It is the assured reward of the man who trusts 
in himself. Or, as it has been tersély put, ‘‘ Discour- 
agement is a disillusionized egotism.'’ The man who 
is surest of himself is the man who is most directly 
headed for discouragement ; for self's resources have 
a limit, and when that limit is reached courage comes 
toanend. Theother side of this is that genuine and 
unabated trust in God leaves no room in any life for 
discouragement. For God's resources have no limit! 
When we started in on that particularly crowded day 
without taking our customary time at the beginning 
for prayer, we assumed that we could get through on 
our own resources. It is not strange that we had a 
bad attack of discouragement before the day was over. 
That other day, which we began by committing our- 
selves and all our obligations to God, although it was 
filled. with hard tasks brought us no discouragement, 
—God was more than equal to all that we laid upon 
him. The courage that draws only upon God's 
strength can never be defeated. Discouragement is 
unfaith, and that we need never have. 


% 


Power of a Pardoned Life 


hardly dare to name, until life itself would be an un- 
speakable dread. 

But the Scriptures keep in a region where men are 
ever making a clean breast of everything, laying it all 
bare and crying out with relief that it is all over. 
Bankrupt, they acknowledge their bankruptcy ; fail- 
ures, oh, what a relief it is to say that they are and 
not pretend that they are not : life all wrong, the spirit 
corroded with malice, pride, or impurity, this is a 
region wliere they bring it all out and instantly every- 
thing becomes better. 

God is love, and love has many phases, but the 
costliest phase is forgiveness. Of all the things that 
can happen to us in the spiritual: life,’ there .is still 
nothing that so goes to: the roots. of our nature. as’ the 
experience of pardon arid the realization that there 
stands nothing against us on God’s part. There are 
many minor things which may always be done to im- 
prove our churches ; fellowship might be increased 
by many a small thoughtfulness for the stranger who 
sits beside us ; ‘but fellowship would reach its height 
of warmth and inspiration if we looked upon ‘each 
other’ as men and women who have been forgiven, and 
who feel it, and who have had life in God all opened 
out to them again. 

So'when we think of power, let us remember that, 
work as we will, be.as intense and strenuous and active 
as possible, an ‘unsettled question. of conscience lying 


118°. 


in the background of life will surely sap and lower any 
| effectiveness we may obtain. We may talk about 
power through repose all we please ; there is nothing 


that can give such répose as to know the full force of. 


ardon. Some one who knew him well spoke of the 
ook that was in John Ruskin’s face during his last 
years, and said that it seemed to be the look of one 
who had some vital question still ynanswered. Two 
men were engaged in a discussion which ran high into 
anger and almost malice on the part of one of them. 
The other was very patient, and said less and less, 
until finally after the heated friend had flung out in a 
last outburst, the cooler one just faced him down and 
said : ‘‘ Look here, all this is due to the fact that there 
is something in your life that isn’t settled yet.'" We 
heat ourselves in many useless discussions which would 
soon cease if we were brought to book with the con- 
viction that this or that is not the question that ought 
to perplex us, but something far deeper which we leave 
unsettled, 
The great calms come only out of the conscience, 
The warmest-hearted men are those who feel that 


their sins have been forgiven them. They carry an_ 


atmosphere of pardon with them. Without being 
‘profuse in telling how it has happened, they bear the 
mark of reverence and a strange cheerfulness in deal- 
ing with the world, They are those who make the 
impression of having had a great deal done for them, 
which is perhaps the most powerful impression a 
Christian can make, If they never fully understand 
just what forgiveness all is, if they cannot analyze it, 
none the less they obtain it, and it sets them free as 
nothing else ever can. Vital activities are hampered 
in all of us by the subtle pervading sense that we are 
wrong with God. And when that is so, our friends 
may still praise us or the world pass very favorable 
judgments on us, yet we can have no peace and little 
power. But when we have declared it all and found 
forgiveness, our hands gain firmness, our minds con- 
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vinton, and on, grt pang for everything ‘they 
ave to 

Pardon is a power for which there is no substitute. 
It puts into a human soul a quality that nothing else 
can give. The very lives which often seem to us so 
fair-that we are tempted to think they never have to 


ask it, are the very ones that have never gone a day - 


without seeking it and obtaining it. Because they are 
always: being forgiven it seems to the world that there 
is in them little to forgive. Real 
back into us when we accept again humbly and heart- 
ily this old relationship, which was once so natural to 
all of us, of constant e oh God for ve- 
ness, That al encounter in which we do all we 
can, and do not try to do any more,—ask God into 
all the chambers of the soul fearlessly and trustfully, 
—is one in which God airs and cleanses them so that 
we are no longer afraid of them. It is all over, the 
ace and the misery, and in their place a profound 
reli 

We speak of the power of a pardoned life because 
such a life has touched the greatest power there is, and 
it cannot help conveying something of that might to 
others, All definite experiences nab more definite 
all our beliets, “Ve speak more firmly. A new accent 
is in everything we say. And then, too, as our natures 
demand constant remission of offenses, so do all the 
natures around us ; and if we cannot give it, then life 
overwhelms us with defeat. It takes great strength to 
be gentle, and our hardness comes from our weakness, 
and we are weak because we carry what we cannot 
endure, the burden of unconfessed sin. The power 


to forgive comes to us not so much by gritting the 
teeth and forcing the will, as by receiving forgiveness 
until it has bred its own spirit into us. A merciful 
man is a mighty force, but he is born out of that great 
experience of receiving mercy. To our latest day there 
will be nothing that will be more gracious for us to 
receive than our Father's forgiveness. 





“When the “Way Is Not Clear” 


Things that are worth while are seldom done 
when the way is clear. The really big things of life al- 
ways lie on the other side of ‘‘ insuperable'’ obstacles, 
And the Christian service that is really counting in 
the world is of that sort : rendered when there seem 
to be plenty of good reasons why it should not be 
rendered. Here is a letter that may give slight 
twinges of feeling to some of us who have said that we 
could not do very much in the way of church or Sun- 
day-school work because of the peculiar difficulties 
that blocked us. .It is from a lawyer in Missouri who 
was admitted to the bar in 1839. The facts are such 
that it seems only fair to give hisname: Mr. William 
M. Paxton, of Platte City. Enclosing a renewal of 
his subscription to the Times, he writes : 

i am now 91,—deaf and blind: but teach two classes (morning 
and afternoon), I entered on Sunday-school attendance, at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1824; and since 1850 have not failed to 
attend a school, on any Sabbath. 

I can use but one eye at a time,—use magnifying glasses to 
read or write, and cannot see a letter over two inches distant. 

The next time we are about to decide that some dif- 
culty is so great that we cannot do this or that bit of 
service in the Kingdom, let's remember Mr. Pax- 


ton’s letter. 
x 
Is Advertising Unchristian ? 


The business conscience of Christian men is be- 


coming more and more sensitive to high ideal and 
purpose,— which means simply that many Christian 
business men are no longer admitting any distinction 
between the ‘‘secular’’ and the ‘‘religious’’ in their 
lives. Thus a layman in New York City writes : 

Is not advertising a form of thought for self opposed to the 
position you have taken in your editorials against self-confi- 
dence, self-reliance, etc. ?. You, of course, understand I am 
simply seeking for light. I am not opposing your view for any 
other purpose. 

The purpose of any advertising is the promotion of 
the business that is advertised. The spirit of busi- 
ness, at its best and highest, is the spirit of service. 
No business can prosper permanently, as no adver- 
tising can be made worth while in the long run, that 
does not find its basis and its reason for existence in 
rendering service to those whom it seeks to reach. 
There is, of course, a great deal of business done 
which is selfish in its purpose and intentions, and the 


advertising of such business is correspondingly selfish. 
But there is also a’ great deal of business conducted 
by men who, as consecrated disciples of Jesus Christ, 
are using their energies and their business ability in 
the spirit of a stewardship that is responsible to 
Christ ; and the advertising of such men has as legiti- 
mate a place in the activities of the Kingdom as has 
the advertising of the American Bible Society which 
solicits contributions to that form of Christian service, 
or the advertising .of missionary boards seeking vol- 
unteers for the foreign field. Advertising is simply 
one form of preaching, or heralding, or public procla- 
mation. If a man has committed himself and his 
business into God's keeping, and ‘conducts his busi- 
ness in order to put himself and all that he has at 
God's disposal, he has no more right to refrain from 
such opportunities of increased usefulness as adver- 
tising offers, than the minister or the personal soul- 
winner has to refrain from letting his spiritual wares 
be known to all men. 


at 
Why “In the Name of Christ’? 


Some of the phrases in the Bible that stand for 
the deepest and richest of blessing and privilege are 
lightly used or thoughtlessly passed over by those who 
have not searched out their real significance. This is 
especially true of a phrase about which a New Jersey 
reader inquires : 

In the editorial ‘‘ How to Trust God,"" mention is made of 
asking our Heavenly Father “' in the name of Christ."' 
this is a phrase often used somewhat loosely by some, and 
would be glad to have a few words from you as to the deep 
significance of asking ‘‘in the name of Christ."’ 

To pray in the ‘‘name’’ of Christ is to be one with 
Christ, absolutely identified with and merged in him- 
self, his person, his very being and nature, while we 
pray. For the ‘‘name,’’ to an Oriental, does not 
mean a mere label, or designation, as it does with us, 
but it stands for the deepest, most intimate identity 
or personality of the one of whom it is used. It is 
easy to see that the prayers of one who approaches 
the Father only when merged in the very person of 
the Son are assured of answer. This it is to pray in 
the name of Jesus. And thus we see why there is so 
much more richness and significance in the thought 
of coming to God in prayer in Christ's name than in 
asking God to grant a prayer for Christ's sake. It is 


an interesting fact, too often missed, that there is no 


I find’ 





+” ‘The recent brief discussion of gambling, in these 


columns, has called forth interesting letters caper 08 

; of The 
Sunday School Times simply to point out the clean-cut 
lines which determine gambling. It-does not seem en- 
tirely easy for in -general to note and distin- 
guish these lines. A New York business man asks 
typical. questions when he writes : 


definition of bling. 
is a.combination. of skint and oe at playing a game of 


ee gloying the alah Eres eon erenen, 
a en 
I'am Dying and selling stocks daily im Wall Street. 1 
py sabes yn te oe ner Setitauabing? Somes 
of my ps fear nfs ogg oe 

First, as to cards. Generally speaking, the card 
games are games of chance. Chance is such an im- 
portant element in their playing that, with fairly 
matched players, no amount of skill can annul the 
advantage or disadvantage that the chance of the 
game has occasioned. This is not true of games of 
skill, such as checkers, chess, tennis, baseball, and 
the like,—even golf, in spite of all its exasperating 
and inviting uncertainties. There is chance in all 
games of skill, and there is skill in most games of 
chance ; but these facts do not alter the accuracy of 
the two classifications, and no sincere person hon- 
estly questions this. The world quite as insistently 
as the church divides games into the two groups of 
skill and chance. But the playing of a game of 
chance, unwise and unworthy as it may be, is not 
necessarily gambling. The gamd/ing consists, not 
merely in the chance element of the game, but.in the 


‘risking of a-loss, the staking of something of value, in 


‘the hope of possible gain, ‘upon’'the outcome of the 
playing with chance. 

A buyer and seller of stocks may be a gambler, or 
he may not. If he goes into it in such a way that 
the outcome is chiefly a matter of chance, then:he is 
gambling. If, on the other hand, he limits himself 
to transactions that are based upon a study of the 
actual market in the commodities or values that the 
stocks represent, such as a grocer makes when he 
purchases, in order to sell, such goods‘as he believes 
are in demand, and at such prices as will give him a 
proper profit, then the buying and selling of stocks 
may be as free from gambling as the grocer’s trans- 
actions. A grocer can speculate and gamble in his 
own business; and so can a Wall Street man. But 
it is easier to do it in Wall Street. 


ional 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


RACIOUS GOD, our Father and our Friend: Thou 
Hope of the despairing, Helper of the helpless, Com- 
forter of the troubled, Guide to the unwary, thou Light 

of the kuman heart, the Life that beats and throbs in nature 
and in us, our Redeemer from sin, —— of our joy, 
Fountain of our peace and satisfaction ; whom though unseen 
we love: Heavenly Father, receive our praises, and inspire 
our prayers and our lives. ... Teach us to spread our wants 
before thee, and show us how. Constrain us to yield our ways 
to the currents of thy Providence, our minds ped hearts to the 
impulses of thy Spirit. Make us something more than mere 
imitators of the t: make us partakers of thyself, through 
thy dear Son ; sharers in thine aims, thy feeli and thine 
enterprises ; our hearts barred against every influence that is 
not from thee, and wide open to every breath from thy a 
whether it comes to us through the es of Scripture, from 
the fields and woods, from our fellow beings, or from our own 
experiences. Show us how to find thee everywhere, and then 
to feel thee in everything. . . . Lord, make us tolerant of things 
that do not suit us, when thou sendest them; and of people 
who do not suit us, when thy Providence flings them across 
our path. Enlarge our minds to find thee in unexpected ways 
and places, in unlikely persons and events. ‘Lord, what a deep 
satisfaction to come upon thee and find it is thee, when we 
thought it was just something or somebody disagreeable. Oh, 
that we may learn to find thee at every turn—some kind mes- 
sage from thee in everything that happens, some trace of thee 
in every person we meet. phew our blind eyes! Enlarge our 
capacities ; multiply the number and the forms of our capaci- 
ties, to take thee in ; until our nerves shall tingle with new life 
from thee, streaming into our dull and stupid nature whenever 
we read anything, or hear anything, or see anybody, or touch 
anything. Sick or well, at home or abroad, let every passing 
moment bring us a new visit from God, and we be found zot 
so foolish as ta turn thee away, but wise enough tng 4 to let 
thee in. Thou Joy and Pain of human life, take full pos- 
session of us. j 





























LESSON FOR MARCH 20 (Matt. 9: 1-13) 





ro designation of our Lord as ‘‘ The Healer"’ 
must be interpreted in the most absolute and uni- 
versal sense. He is not only the'cure for the ills of 
the flesh, but the conquest and abolition of, evil in 
general. The most radical expression of this truth is 
contained in the very name ‘ Jesus,’’ ‘He shall 
save his people from their'sins.’’ For sin is the root 
and principle of all evil or ills. --- - ahs 
- What of the relation of faith to the healing and sav- 
ing power exercised by him? The principle ‘of’ any 
operation can be best seen and understood in the 
highest exercises and manifestations of it, and so we 
shall best study the place and part of faith in human 
salvation in the very highest functioning of it, and 
then apply our observations to the lower. _ Our Lord 
certainly meant, his miracles of. bodily healing as 
‘*signs’’ of his power of spiritual healing : ‘‘ That ye 
may know that the Son of man hath power to heal 
sin’’ ; then he healed the impotent man,. in proof. 

The time has been when we have emphasized per- 
haps too exclusively our Lord’s bodily’. ministries as 
mere parables of his spiritual ministry. ‘ But we must 
not go to the opposite extreme of forgetting that he 
_ was ‘manifested to take away sin and not sickness. 
His mission is indeed to abolish all evil, but the 
directest and surest way to that is to extirpate its root. 
The risen Lord, in his last instructions to his church 
(Luke 24: 46f), states definitely the essential and 
permanent matter of his divine ministry : ‘‘ It’ was 
first necessary that the putting away of sin should 
have been accomplished in his own person as the 
Christ, by his death and resurrection ; then in his 
naine repentance and remission of, sin should be 
preached unto all the nations.'’ When the Holy 
Spirit was given and the church entered upon the 
permanent mission and ministry of Christ in the 
world, it distinctly went ‘forth, not to heal bodies, but 
. to save souls ::'**Repent and be baptized: in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of. your sins." ,' The 
testimony before the world was that ‘‘God had ex- 
alted Jesus to be a Prince and a Saviour, for. to give 
repentance and remission of sins.’’ After that, bod- 
ily healing, to say the most for it, has a distinctively 
incidental and secondary place in the ministry of the 
church, 

At least, then, it will be agreed that spiritual héal- 
ing, if not the exclusive, is the primary and essential 
business of Christianity, and that our Lord's princi- 
ple and method of healing. can be best studied here. 
Broadly and. exactly stated, the method is that of 
Grace through. Faith—grace operating -as - the divine 
cause and faith as the human condition. But the 
human condition is something more than niere con- 
dition. Faith is not mere susceptibility,or receptivity 
of the divine presence and operation in us : it is co- 
operation with God in it—co-cause with him of all 
that he is and does in us; - For the essence of grace is 
that through it ‘God gives us to have life in our- 
selves.’’ ' 

Jesus was exalted ‘‘ for to give repentance and re- 
mission of sins"’ unto all men., Repentance is a gift 
of God in Christ, but it is no less an act of man in 
Christ. God acts im»us. only in our own free action 
in him : we can resist; reject, quench the omnipo- 
tence of his grace in ‘us, + Because it is only in our 
freedom that we can have holiness, righteousness, life 
in ourselves. If we could not be sinners, we. could 
not be saints. Repentance is an ‘after [or new] 
mind ’’—but the mind there stands for the whole man: 
repentance is an act and attitude of the intelligence, 
the affections, the will and activity, the entire person- 
ality. In a completed repentance the man passes 
from the weakness of the flesh into the power of the 
spirit, from self into God, from the formal freedom of 
possible and actual sin into the real freedom of not 
merely the not sinning but the impossibility of sinning. 

Such a repentance is impossible without faith, be- 
cause it can be wrought only inGod. Conjoined with 
faith, it is not alone God’s putting away our sin ; it 
is not that, unless it is our own putting it away. Sin 
cannot be instantly put away, by magic or miracle. 
As it is only oneself that can be a sinner, so only 
oneself can put away sin and cease to be a sinner. 
But faith in God is God in and through our faith,.. and 
therefore is power in us not only to endure and do but to 


be all things. It is impossible for us to be instanta- 
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-Faith’s Part. in Our Lord’s Miracles 


By Professor William P. Du Bose, A.M. S.T.D., 


How much can God do for us without the use, or 
—speaking reverently—the help, of our faith in him ? 
The Gospel records of the miracles of Jesus, which 
are being earnestly studied this year by many, con- 
stantly emphasize the presence of faith as a factor 
im the works that were done. When the absence 
of faith was so marked as to constitute antagonistic 
unbelief, we are plainly told that Jesus could do 
no mighty works, as in his home town, Nazareth. 
What seemed to concern Jesus most deeply as to 
Peter’s peril, when he warned him of it and tried to 
safeguard him in advance, was, not that Peter 
should not sin, but that his faith should fail not. 
If Peter’s faith would hold out, Jesus knew that 
this vital connection between God and Peter would 
enable God to bring to pass his real purposes in and 
for Peter. 

Professor Du Bose has, before now, rendered a 
lasting service to readers of The Sunday School 
Times through his interpretation to them of the 
riches of this act that we call faith. He here con- 
tinues. that service. This paper will bring a bless- 
ing to many if it helps them to realize that God’s 
miracle-working power in their behalf is limited 
only by their faith in Him. 





neously sinless or holy, only because, like every other 
faculty or function of personality, faith cannot be 
complete in a moment. Self-consciousness, self-de- 
termination, self-comprehension and realization, the 
evolution of selfhood or personality itself, cannot but 
he gradual and progressive. It is as absurd to speak 
of being completely holy at once as to speak of being 
wholly.. wise or wholly grown at once. . But if one 
truly sees God in Christ and himself in Christ—that 
is, God's grace completed through his own completed 
faith, as seen in Christ—then too God sees him in 
Christ in his completeness, and not in himself in his 
incompleteness. . We are ‘‘ sanctified in Christ Jesus '’ 
—though still, in ourselves, ‘‘ called to be saints.’’ 
Enough has been said to show the place and part, 
as well as the necessity, of human faith as co-operant 
with divine grace in spiritual healing. When we 
come to bodily healing, as in the many cases in the 
Gospels, of course the principle séems neither so neces- 
sary nor so clear. Where a man’s self hood is concerned 
wecannot separate it from his self-activity or freedom. 
But his body is in great measure without ‘himself and 
can be acted upon without him or his co-operation. 
We have no doubt, as I have confessed, been too one- 
sidedly spiritual'in our acceptance and interpretation 
of our. Lord's ministration to our humanity. We are 
constantly discovering new secrets, new potencies, 
applications, and‘uses in nature. Perhaps much re- 
mains to be explored in the kingdom of grace, with 
like results: © Science certainly comes far to meet re- 
ligion in its growing recognition that spiritual healing 
need not stop with the spirit, but may reach far into 
the body in its natural effects. There is no longer 
question of mind-healing, and constantly less of faith- 
or spirit-healing of the body. When we have -ad- 
mitted this, and: consented to the fullest exploration 
of the mysteries of grace, as with regard to those of 
nature, I think we should do so with the conviction 
that there is, as Paul calls it, a ‘‘law of the ‘spirit 
{or Spirit] of life’'—that the spiritual operations of 
God are as much subject to law as his natural opera- 
tions are. The healings, if they are, or ought to be, 
constituent and permanent parts of Christianity, must 
not be regarded as miracles in the popular sense of 
exceptions or violations of a general rule or law ; for 
God is One in all his ways, and all his ways are one in 
a higher unity which includes and combines both 
nature and grace. Indeed, the ‘‘signs,’’ ‘‘ powers,’’ 
and ‘‘ wonders’’ of the New Testament, generally by us 
translated ‘‘ miracles,’’ do not at all necessarily involve 
the meaning we impose upon them. The ‘‘sign’’ may 
signify and attest not at all something unusual or ir- 
regular in itself, but only something hitherto invisible 
and unknown to us—just as we speak of the miracles 
of nature and.of science, not meaning anything out of 
course, :but something before unknown and not yet 
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comprehensible. We cannot conceive the great acts - 
and ends of Christianity—as the incarnation of God 
and the resurrection of man—to be irregularities or in- 


_ trusions in the eternal order of things ; and in their 


correlation with all the rest of .nature—which in its 
completest meaning and truth is God's eternal and 
universal method or way—we can recognize no mira- 
cles, except to us who know only in part. 

The ‘‘law'’ then, of bodily healing, if it is to be 
included in the general and regular ministration of 
Christ, must be that, of ‘‘grace working through 
jaith."’ The ‘suggestion’? whereby alone we can be 
saved spiritually, whatever its form, is in its matter 
always this : God in our life, and God our Life. That 
‘*suggestion’’ taken as what it is, God's Word by his 
Spirit to our souls, will enable us to arise from sin and 
death and to walk in holiness and life. But it does 
so only according to, or in the measure of, our faith. 
That is the law of the spirit _ Spirit) of life in us in 
Christ : both the law of the human spirit, which can 
share the life of God only through faith and according 
to its faith ; and the law of the Divine Spirit, which 
acts in us according to the law of ourselves. This, I 
say, is the law of Spirit acting in spirit. If now it be 
true that we are only beginning to measure, if not 
actually to discover, the direct physical action, not 
alone of mind (our own) upon body, but of Spirit 
(God's) through mind upon body, then we cannot but 
go on and trace the law in its new reaches and appli- 
cations, If the effect shall be the more to include the 
natural life of health in the spiritual life of holiness, 
it is wholly to be welcomed. : 

This paper can pursue the subject no further ; 
enough perhaps has been said to indicate the part of 
faith in all healing, if the healing is of life, and the 
life which is healed is to be ours in God as well as 
God’s in us, From the nature and meaning of the 
two things, grace cah act only in and through faith, 
and faith only in and by grace. 

_ The further step of the action of grace, not directly 
upon and in the recipient, but through the intermedi- 
ary faith of another or others, increases for us the 
mystery or miracle, but it should not estop or dis- 
courage faith, The reach and measure of grace as far 
transcends our skill to follow or trace it as the wisdom 
and love of God surpass any response we may make 
to them. Why, we ask, should we be so commanded 
and encouraged to pray for the souls or the bodies of 
others, as we are by Christ and by Christianity, when 
we know that we can add nothing to the divine love 
or care? He knows before we ask, and cares infin- 
itely more than we can desire or suggest. Yes, but 
God wills and means us to be co-lovers and co-healers 
with himself, and as he gives us to have life in our- 
selves, so he makes it a part of the law of the spirit 
of life in us that it shall be imparted through and 
from us. 

Perhaps the deepest expression of the principle we 
are considering is to be found in the closing words of 
Matthew 8 : 17, ‘‘ Himself took our weaknesses and 
bare our sicknesses.’’ . God heals and saves us not by 
divine power, but by divine sympathy. He does not 
put away our sorrow or our ‘sin by fiat, but by co- 
operation -and help. _ He so works, not instead of us 
or merely upon us, but in us and with us, that his put- 
ting away our sicknesses and our sins is equally our 
own putting them away. He who spared not his own 
Son, by the like sign and on the same principle spares 
not us. He does not deliver us from, by his omnipo- 
tent power, but makes us more than conquerors in, by 
his insepayable and invincible love. 

That is the essential meaning of grace. In free 
spirits to whom it is given to have life in themselves, 
God works not by word alone or by fiat, but by his Word 
through his Spirit—by Jesus Christ through the Holy 
Spirit. The Word is the medium of objective commu- 
nication to us ; the Spirit, of subjective response in us. 
Through the Word God is one-with us, through the 
Spirit we are one with God. Grace is God with us 
and in us, in such sense as that we are also in and - 
with him, and that all our acts are equally his and 
ours. The perfection of grace comes only through 
the perfection of faith, and the perfection of faith is 
—-whatever we do, to do all in the name of him who 
is both God and man. 
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Soper in the same year with Alice Jackson, and 
entering Smith College in the same class, 

Frances Bridges » in equal measure 

with her friend, those c stics that make a girl 

at once charming, lovable and influential. Frances 

, was a daughter of the manse. The children of min- 
isters grow up from their birth in an atmosphere of 

refinement and culture, and almost from the cradle 

are taught that their lives are not for themselves 

alone, but are to be spent for the welfare of others. 

The minister's study, with its many books, the manse 

drawing-room to which visitors of all degrees are 

welcomed, the minister's pew, attracting the affec- 

tionate notice of the con: tion often as the children 

sit there, are all places of education, and it may be 

that here we find the explanation of the fact that the 

sons and daughters of the manse are found in later 

life, as a rule, among the benefactors of the race. 

The Rev. William J. Bridges was pastor of the 
Greene Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn 
when little Frances was born. She was the first child 
of her parents, was baptized in the Greene Avenue 
Church, and passed her earliest years in its Sunday- 
school. Every May-time witnesses in Brooklyn a 
scene of surpassing beauty. The children of the 
various Sunday-schools march in procession, led by 
pastors and superintendents, and, preceded by bands 
of music, are reviewed by the mayor and other digni- 
taries of the city, and after the procession return to 
their respective schools for final exercises, Anniver- 
sary Day is a feature of Brooklyn never to be forgotten 
by those who have the privilege of saying, ‘‘ Part of 
this I was.'' The flags flutter in the breeze, brilliant 
with red, white and blue, the Sunday-school banners 
are proudly borne by children in the van, the little 
girls are all in festive white, the boys wear badges 
and step out like soldiers, and everywhere the picture 
inspires hope. for the.future.... These children of the 
Sunday-school army, are preparing to grow up into 
worthy citizenship, and will not be found lacking 
should their country call upon them in an hour of 
need. Frances, with other children, anticipated 
Anniversary Day with feelings of delight. 

She united with the church when she was twelve 
years old, and thenceforward led a life consistent and 
conscientious, never evading a manifest duty, and 
more and more developing ability of a high order and 
capacity for altruistic service. 

When she was fourteen her father accepted a call 
to Bridgeton, New Jersey. Here the family resided 
for the next thirteen years, Frances attended an 
excellent private school in Bridgeton, was duly pre- 
pared for college, and entered Smith in 1894. The 
young girl from the manse was at once thrown into 
association with girls from every section of the land, 
from Maine to Texas. Girls there were who had 
come from famous preparatory schools, from homes 
of great wealth, and, too, there were the opposites 
who had won every inch of the way to college by the 
hardest application, and who must work their way 
through and endure much self-denial before they 
could reach the goal of graduation. Frances belonged 
to neither of these exttemes. Her biographer, Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson, in a memoir cemarkable for dis- 
crimination, describes her as she appeared when the 
class of 1894 first aysembled. 

She wore her brown hair in a simple braid down 
her back, Her cheeks were red, she carried herself 
well with a lovely poise of the head, and her face was 
quick to dimple with smiles at any mirthful sally. 
Frances was called one of the jolliest girls in the class, 
ready for fun, and able to produce it, but always hav- 
ing beneath it an undertone of ‘seriousness. She did 
not like Sunday visiting, and her classmates soon 
ascertained her convictions on this point. Sometimes 
on a Sunday evening they persisted in invading her 
room, teasing her by their coming, because they knew 
that she would be divided -between friendliness for 
them and regret at their intrusion. Still, her Sabbath 
keeping, quiet and steady and utterly fearless, had its 
tonic effect on those who had not been brought up 
strictly to reverence the Lord’s Day. One girl remem- 
bers a little act of courage that made its impression 
on her and on her visiting mother when Frances was 
a Freshman. She entered the dining-room a little 
late one morning after breakfast had begun, and taking 
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By Margaret E. Sangster 


The kind of heroism we all need to hear most about — 
is the kind that we could all live out in our own 
lives if we would. This is the appeal in such a life 
as Mrs. Sangster here lays before us in its simple 
beauty. The sketch is the second of three papers, 
of which the “rst told the story of Alice Jackson. 








her place, bowed her head for an instant in silent grace. 
The incident was not forgotten, and it was character- 
istic of Frances Bridges’ habit of doing what she 
thought right in every environment 

The youthful disciple who would closely follow the 
Master must keep near him by a life of prayer. No 
more can a plant thrive without water than a Christian 
grow in grace, in joy and power, without continual 
refreshment from above. . Those who pray with con- 
fidence that God will answer in his own way and time, 
usually have answers for which to thank him. At 
Northfield, in the summer following Frances’ gradua- 
tion from Smith, she organized a prayer circle which 
met every evening to pray for the finances of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, The work 
was growing, new fields were opened, and mohey was 
imperatively needed to carry it onward. The answers 
to prayer that summer were almost overwhelming, and 
the young women who had in childlike faith and 
humility asked large things of the Lord, felt that they 
could never doubt his goodness and readiness to grant 
their petitions at any future day. . To the last hour of 
her life it was Frances Bridges’ custom to approach 
the Heavenly Father in the utmost simplicity, let the 
need pressing on her heart be small or great. 

Spending a year. in Bridgeton with her. father and 
mother; she proved herself equal to the obligations of 
Beyond ..this, with .sweet, 
unerring tact and gracious adaptability, she.-proved 
herself once more the daughter of the manse... The 
wonderful Student Volunteer Movement was compar- 
atively new, and consecutive study of. missions in 
churches and. societies had not yet become general. 
Frances invited the young ladies of the congregation 
to spend two social hours with her at the manse every 
Saturday evening. They brought their needle-work 
if they chose, and Frances read to them frem mis- 
sionary books or papers, heightening their interest in 
both the home and foreign fields by increasing their 
stock of information. As fire kindles fire, her enthu- 
siasm. was contagious. Would it not be so anywhere 
and everywhere if some one with a talent for leader- 
ship, and a heart full-of consecration, would stir up 
the apathetic and indifferent by opening a shutter and 
letting in the light of knowledge where hitherto there 
has been ignorance? In the Christian church, so far 
as missions are concerned, ignorance is darkness, and 
darkness stands for feeble effort and grudging contri- 
butions, 

One day a visitor came to the Bridgeton manse, a 
visitor with a sunny face, a winsome manner and an 
earnest plea. Bertha Condé, who had been graduated 
from Smith in 1895, and who was a student secretary 
in the Young Women’s Christian Association, urged 
upon Frances Bridges a call to this field of Christian 
endeavor. Miss Condé was the representative of 
others who had been watching Frances, and who felt 
that she was peculiarly endowed for successful work 
among young women.. Her decision was soon miade. 
In 1900 she entered upon the duties of visiting secre- 
tary to southern colleges, her first field being the 
Carolinas. For the next five years her progress was 
a record of eataest and almost ceaseless toil. The 
reader may picture in imagination a girl whose own 
college days are not very far behind her, approaching 
academic doors for the definite purpose of awakening 
a spiritual revival in the hearts of Christians, and of 
attracting non-Christians among the girls, and some- 
times among the teachers, to give themselves wholly 
to Jesus Christ. . The young. woman who succeeds in 
this must possess a combination of devotion, caurage 
and common sense. She is not, in, the first place,. to 
antagonize the faculty, she is not to interfere, with. the 
course of work prescribed for the student, she must in 
no way arrest them in study while interesting them, in 


personal religion. A secretary who, in the opinion of . 


the president or principal of a school or college, exer- 
cises an unwholesome influence upon impressionable 
girls, is disti unwelcome. Whinbeer Frances 
went she won all The testimony of every one 
is concurrent im speaking of Frances Bridges as the 
most charming of gentlewomen, as well as the most 
fearless of advocates for the cause she loved. She 
never forgot a courtesy. Her acquaintance with social 
conventions commended her to the South, where 
good manners are in evidence and politeness is prac- 
tised almost universally. ‘ 

The traveling secretary cannot spare herself labor, 
for she has numerous appointments, and niust often 
take long and hard journeys, giving herself little time 
to rest between one point and another. Sometimes 
the traveling involved difficulty and hardship, as when 
going to an institution in the West Virginia mountains 
three thousand - feet above the sea. - ‘‘The typical 
country ‘hack,’ carrying mail, trunks and passengers, 
took the whole day for the twenty-eight miles, resting 
at noon for dinner at a characteristic half-way house. 
The Green Brier River and the New River must be 
crossed : oné by fording when the weather is favorable, 
although it is impassable after severe storms’; the 
other by a trolley ferry propelled by a pole and guided 
by a chain sliding on a wire stretched from: bank to 
bank."’. The final climb up and up and still higher 
in that mountain land could never be forgotten. _ I 
know those mountains well, and’ the young secretary 
to whom their glory was unfolded: must , have felt 
repaid when. she ‘reached her journiéy’s end. «The 
‘welcome one gets in the mountains is worth all:the 
trouble one ‘takes’ by the way. M 

In December, 1905, this daughter: of the’ manse 
gave her hand in’marriage to the Rev. George Hannah 
‘Atkinson of Monroe, North Carolina. Her wedding 
on December 27 was attended: by many friends, atid 


‘Her ‘bridesmaids were selected froth ‘her kiwsfolk ‘and 
‘her class at college) ‘ She went to Monroe’ to become 


mistress of the manse, supplementing her husband’ s 
labors with the wisdom and efficiency that were nat- 
ural to one trained as she had. been. She abated ndhe 
of her enthusiasm in Young Women’s Christian’ Asso- 
ciation work. ~-Her' first starting-point in the South 
had been Asheville, North Carolina, and once more 
to Asheville in attendanée upon the Summer Confer- 
ence she went in June, 1906. She left her home on 
June 7 in health and good cheer. On the evening 
of June 8, just-as she finished an address: before a 
large audience on the subject, ‘‘Mary hath chosen 
the better part,’’ she was overcome by a sudden 
deadly faintness. . Before the sunrise of the next 
morning she was in Immanuel’s Land. Her work on 
earth was ended. Her work in heaven had begun. 
Gen Rince, N. J. 
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We Halt Not on the Roadside 
By George Klingle 


un days are full of echoes—the music of some 
word ; : : 

The music of a snatch of song, returning to be heard ; 

The whisper caught and lost again—love’s whisper, 
or its sigh ; 

Oh, days are full of echoes of a voice that drifteth by! 

There is no place for silence, though quiet be the day ; 

Though not a footfall soundeth there are echoes all 
the way, 

And the past becomes the present, but we dare not 

' ‘wait to dream, 


Or stop to catch the music of the past day, or its 


gleam., 

Still onward, ever onward, to touch on either side 

Some empty hand that reacheth, or some staying foot 
to guide, ” 

We halt not on the roadside, but Despair’s cold hand 
defy, . 

Though hearing still the music of the echoes drift- 

" ing by, 
Sumit, N, J. 
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‘yourself it you knew her,”’ said 
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What Is ““A Lovely Teacher ” ? 


“hy Beers See 





, If you are teaching a class of girls, are you “ «lovely teachér ”? Do your girls call you that ? 
i Would you like them to do so?- You ought to be, and you can be, just that to them ; Miss 
Slattery’s message tells why and how. It is based on actual descriptions of teachers as made 


by two hundred girls in their teens, and is therefore a life-study of very unusual freshness 


and value: In a few weeks Miss Slattery will commence here a series of articles on “ The 
Girl in Her Teens,” taking up those elusive but most practical needs in the work on which 
every thoughtful teacher of girls craves help. 


O BOY would ever use that adjective in speaking 
of ateacher. It is the special property of the 
girl in her teens, and those who know her can 

reeall just how she looks as she says it: ‘* Miss A— 
is a lovely teacher, perfectly lovely !"’ 

It was that sentence, overheard on the school 
grounds some months ago, that made me wonder just 
what, in a girl’s mind, constitutes ‘‘ a lovely teacher,"’ 
and calls forth that devotion and admiration which 
mean imitation, and. which therefore affect, in a very 

. definite way, girl life. 

To find out just what a girl thinks is a most difficult 
task. So often her thoughts are but half formed ; and 
when she says, ‘‘I don’t really know what I think, me 
she speaks truly. To help her get her thoughts into 
definite form is a part of the teacher's mission. In 
attempting to do this, however, a great mistake is 
often made, and instead of helping the girl to express 


_ herself; her own thoughts, whatever they may be, the 


teacher succeeds in getting only what the girl thinks 
she would like to hear. 

When the teacher asks, ‘‘ How should one behave 
toward a girl who has said mean, unkind, even untrue 
things about her?’’ she receives the answer, ‘‘One 
should forgive her, and be kind to her’’; ‘‘ You 
should do good to those who wrong you"’; etc. That 
is the answer she expected and desired ; and when 
some Sunday a voice interrupts the calm procedure of 

i. the lesson, saying hurriedly and a little bitterly, «*I 
don't believe :you. can treat. a girl kindly:when she 
tells lies about you, and I don’t see -how you can love 
your enemies,"’ the teacher is shocked and pained, 
atid hardly knows how to reply to the true state of 
feeling in the girl's heart. 

Yet ofie can never help a girl to think aright, or 
give her high, pure thoughts and principles in such a 
way that they shall enter into ‘her life, until she can 
discover what the girl really thinks and what her 
ideals are. 

When I resolved to find out, if I could, what makes 
‘a lovely teacher,’’ I decided to try a story, leaving 
it unfinished and let each girl complete it in her own 
way. A story of this sort has often proved my best 
tool and revealed to me what otherwise I would never 
have known. So one afternoon I dictated the’follow- 
ing to about about sixty girls in their early teens : 


**She’s a lovely teacher, perféctly lovely !’’ 

~ The speaker was a black. -eyed girl of fifteen, and she 
spoke most enthusiastically to a group of girls just going 
home from her birthday party. 

They seemed to agree with her fully, for a chorus of 
‘** Yes, she is!’ ‘*I think so too,’’ ‘*And I,’’ ‘‘And I 
do !’’ came quickly from the group. 

When the last girl had gone and the hall door closed, 
Uncle Jack folded his arms and stood smiling down at the 
niece who was his ‘‘ particular pet.’’ 

‘** A perfectly lovely teacher,’’ he said, ‘* perfectly lovely! 
Pray tell me what this. wonderful teacher is like. Describe 
her, if you please.’’ 

‘* I can do that easily enough, although I know you are 
laughing at me, but she is. lovely: and you would say so 

lis niece, very seriously. 
‘In the first place she—”’ 


‘* Now,"’ I said, stopping abruptly, ‘‘ you may com- 


_ plete the story. What did she tell her uncle? I want 


you to write it out.’’ 

They did not hesitate at ajl, but seemed really to 
enjoy the writing. In a short time I went away with 
my papers, to study them earnestly and see what they 
might have to teach me. Later I sent copies of the 
unfinished story to friends at work in public schools 
of corresponding grade, asking them to use it in the 
same way. I also sent it to friends teaching Sunday- 
school girls in their early teens. A huge pile of papers 
was my reward, 

If only every teacher of girls might read them with 


_ me, E know how intensely interested_all would be. 
They. differed, of course. The characteristics’ of the. 
4 ¥arious girls were .evident- in, the answers to ‘Uncle 


Jack’s question, but it was a surprise to note how 
fully they agreed as to the necessary qualifications of 
a lovely teacher. 

There were some omissions which were interesting. 
Out of the two hundred papers I used for tabulation, 
only three said anything about the age of the teacher. 
Only four mentioned any special talent’ possessed by 
**the lovely teacher.’’ ‘She plays the violin beauti- 
fully,’’ **She has a beautiful contralto voice,’’ etc. 

Only two spoke of the teacher as ‘‘ beautiful,’’ but 
fifty-one said she always ‘‘ looked pleasant.’’ On’ 
many papers I found, «‘She is not exactly what you 
would call pretty, but,—’’ and a description of eyes, 
hair, or dress followed. 

In several papers which were useless for tabulation 
I found in true feminine fashion, ‘‘1 can’t exactly de- 
scribe her, but she is lovely just the same."’ 

A rather significant statemént appeared on one 
paper : ‘‘She is very kind and gentle. She sympa- 
thizes with every one, and does not seem at all like a 
teacher."’ +‘ She is just like a mother "’ appears on a 
few papers. One paper says, ‘*She knows es 
thing you want to ask about."’ 

The positive statements occurring in various fotens 
in nearly every, paper follow. They are well worth 
the thoughtful study of all who want to be helpers of 
girls. 

** She acts as if she really likes us. She shows us 
that she likes girls. You always feel that she likes 
you, etc. ~ She -treats everybody alike. She -has no 
favorites.’ She is fair to everybody, etc. She is 
always the same. She is always ready to help you 
and explain everything you don’t understand. She 
makes our lessons interesting. She tells many interest- 
ing stories. We like all the subjects she teaches, etc. 

**She is very kind and patient. She makes you 
want to be better, when she talks to you. She is in- 
terested in what you do, and you like to talk with 
her. She always speaks to you whenever she meets 
you. She writes notes to you when you are sick, 
sometimes she calls on you. She makes everything 
cheerful and pleasant for us,’’ etc. 

As I read and re-read these papers, the conclusion 
is easy to reach that the ‘‘lovely teacher’’ is pleas- 
ant, kind, patient, just, helpful, and makes things in- 
teresting. These are the personal traits of character 
which endear her to the girl in her teens. 

Then she is ‘‘lovely’’ because of her relation to the 
individual. ‘+ You feel as if she likes you, she un- 
derstands, is interested, writes notes, calls,'' etc. She 
is in close personal touch with the individual girl, 
who feels it, and, responding to the personal interest 
of such a teacher, ‘‘ just loves her."’ 

When the average teacher tests herself by these 
standards she finds deficiencies at once. But they 
are not discouraging deficiencies, because every char- 
acteristic named by the girls is possible to every 
teacher, 

She can make things interesting, if she is inter- 
ested and takes time to prepare her lesson material. 
It is a never-failing source of surprise to discover what 
interesting material, anecdotes, illustrations, pictures, 
and information given in simple language can be 
found on almost every subject. Fortunately,’ only 
one child out of ‘two hundred says that the lovely 
teacher ‘‘ knows everything.”’ 

It is perfectly possible for the average teacher to be 
‘*pleasant."’ To carry about with her the -at- 
mosphere in which work becomes a pleasure and dif- 
ficult tasks just things to be conquered. It is that 
atmosphere of cheerful hopefulness which makes 
everything easier. For many teachers, it is the 
natural attitude toward life and work which comes 
from constant association with eager buoyant youth. 
If it is not natural it may be cultivated. 

The confidence of a girl is most easily gained, if 


; one, to use her own terms, ‘‘ really likes’* her... If a 


teacher: knows her pupil, that is, sees her':as ‘an indi- 
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vidual, learns her ambitions, longings, hopes and 
fears, she does ‘‘like'’ her. It is almost impossible 
not to like the average girl. Every teacher can learn 
to teach individuals, not classes; girls, not subjects. 
Every true woman needs and longs to be kind, patient 
and just. If she is in daily contact with girls who ex- 
pect her to be all these things and more, the striving 
is easier, 

Notes and calls bring their own reward and make a 
most valuable part of a teacher’s equipment, and both 
are possible. 

Why should one desire to be a ‘‘lovely teacher'’ ? 
Because there is satisfaction in knowing that scores of 
girls think she is ‘* perfectly lovely’’ and because the 
sincere genuine, admiration of eager, wideawake in- 
teresting girls with all of life before-them is good ta 
have. But if these purely selfish reasons are ail, 
then the girl gains little. It is because of what such 
admiration on the part of the girl may enable the 
teacher to do for her that it is of real value. 

The wise men of the past have told us, and exper- 
ience and observation have proved, that we grow to 
resemble that which we admire. Every teacher of 
the adolescent girl known what a large part desire to 
please one whom she admires plays in her develop- 
ment. 

Admiration means imitation. The i improvement in 
personal appearance, manner, and conversation which 
can be seen in a girl who has suddenly found an 
ideal, is often remarkable. 1 know one at present 
who is spending her evenings doing brass and tooled 
leather work, earning money to buy books, instead of 


gossiping with older girls and attending cheap places 


of amusement. She came in contact recently with a 
‘* perfectly lovely ’’ teacher-in Sunday-schcol and was 
invited to call onher. She sat for an hour or more in 
a dainty room where pictures and books claimed her 
attention. The teacher told her how she had earned 
the books on the lower shelf when she was but sixteen 
years old. A desiré to own books was born that night 
in the girl's heart. ‘Two weeks later she called again, 
this time to ask if there was any way by which she 
could earn money for books. The teacher was mak- 
ing a desk set in brass. The girl was intensely in- 
terested, and after a little instruction was able to make 
simple things in brass with some skill, sold them, ard 
her ‘‘library’’ began. 

I remember a girl who eritered the high-school be- 
cause she was not old enough to go to work. She was 
not at all interested in school, and intended to remain 
only until she was fourteen. She found a ‘‘ perfettly 
lovely teacher,’’ wanted to please her and began to 
study. Her work was unusually good, the teacher be- 
came interested, talked with the girl about her plans, 
made her see the folly of leaving school, helped ther 
overcome many faults of poor training, and to-day the 
girl is one of the most’ promising pupils in a large 
normal school, looking forward eagerly to the time 
when she shall teach. 

Last July I talked with a most interesting girl of 
seventeen. A few weeks before, she had united with 
the church, and in the fall was to enter a preparatory 
school to fit herself for a course in nursing that she might 
become district nurse among the poor. She was born 
in a wretched quarter of a large city and grew up ina 
crowded tenement. She was a good scholar and am- 
bitious. At twelve she found a ‘perfectly lovely 
teacher.’’ She was obliged to go to work soon after, 
but to please the teacher attended evening school and 
went regularly to church. Later she found a Sun- 
day-school teacher also ‘‘lovely’’ who awakened new 
thoughts and ambitions and led her to the Christ. 

As we talked last summer, this girl who had come 
into the world with poor inheritance and wretched en- 
vironment, said to me with her face lighted by enthusi- 
asm and high purpose: ‘‘I want to do just as_ mucit- 
good in the world asI can. My brothers are all work- 
ing now, I can be spared at home, and I don’t believe ™ 
there is any better way to do good than to bea nurse."’ 
‘Her face clouded for a moment as‘she added, ‘' On, 
you don’t kriow how poor people suffer when there is 
sickness. - It is dreadful."’ Both voice and man- 
ner showed that she did know, and she will understand 
how to help. 

It is because of the unlimited possibilities of lead- 
ing girls into lives of usefulness and real service that 
one covets those characteristics which command their 
respect, admiration and love. 

It is a great thing to be ‘‘a lovely teacher’ to some 
girl in the years of her awakening, when she is finding 
herself. As the teacher realizes the opportunity, she 
is filled with joyous hope, and deep faith in her work, 
knowing that One, Himself the Great Teacher, stands 
by to give courage for. .the great things - and patience 
for the-small ones.’ 

FiIrcHBURG, Mass. 
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‘The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


S$ ‘THERE any one in the class who knows of some 
rticular weakness, or failing, that he (or ene 
as ?—not of the body, but in the way of pipe 

habit, or temptation. Let us have a moment of con- 

fession, right here among ourselves, and each of us 

name one of our own special weaknesses,—the one, 
if ible, that it seems hardest to get rid of. 

ow that we have been so frank with each other 

[it will do no harm for the teacher to add a weakness 

of his own to the list], what are we going to do about 

it? What shall we, what can we, do with these par- 
ticular and humiliating weaknesses of ours ? 

It will be suggested that we must ww to overcome 
them, and that we can find strength to do so in Christ. 
Which is true ;. but there is a better message for us 
than merely that ; let us see if we can discover it, 

There were three persons, or groups of persons, 
whose cases we may study to-day ; and each of them 
had a very special weakness. 

But first, where was Jesus at this time, how did he 
get there, and why was he there? Get some one 
to sketch a rough outline of Palestine and the Lake, 
locating the country of the Gadarenes, the crossing (of 
about eight miles), and Capernaum. 


And now one of the most interesting and stirring inci- 
dents of all Jesus’ ministry took place, The unusualness 
of it all can be gotten pe by reading all the Gospel ac- 
counts, If the teacher will do this in advance, and then 
think the scene through until it becames real, the story 
can be vividly told: the crowd of people in and about the 
building, jammed so tight inside and about the doors that 
entrance was impossible; the four friends carrying the 
helpless but eager, perhaps excited, paralytic ; the tearing 
up of the roof and letting: him down at the speaker’s very 
feet; the effect this must have had on the crowd,—and so 
on, through to, the end of the incident. Dr, Schauffler, as 
many will recall, has shown how to make this all vividly 
* interesting by living through it yourself in imagination, and 

‘Seeing every natural, human detail'for yourself, =” . 


The bed of the Oriental is described in Mackie’s 
1st paragraph. Following up the opening sug- 

ested by Miss Lovett, the power of a ‘‘ faith full” 
fiend is shown in Ridgway’s, 1st paragraph, and 
the fact that our faith for others may be a factor in 
their healing is shown in Stalker’s 2d paragraph. 
If Jesus’ argument, on the question of sin-healing or 
body-healing, is not clear, Stalker’s 3d patagraph 
will make it so. A class that is interested in noting 
the evidences of the Deity of Christ, should be given 
the point made in Stalker’s 4th paragraph. 

But Jesus has another miracle to work: the saving 
of a publican! Why was this so remarkable ? Have 
the facts as to the publican’s business brought out 
very clearly, as given in Mackie’s 2d paragraph, and 
Riddle on verses 9, 10. The man’s own humility, 
after he had come to enter into the fulness of Jesus’ 
spirit,.is well shown in Stalker’s 5th.paragraph. 

This. was followed by another incident just as 
strange and unexpected. The new convert’s evan- 

elistic zeal (Stalker, last paragraph) resulted in a 
feast at which the Son of God sat down and ate with 
folks so ordinary, mercenary, or disreputable that 
the religious leaders of the day would not have any- 
thing to do with them. When he was criticized for 
it, what did he have to say? (v. 12.) 

As we look at the three persons or classes of per- 
sons with whom Jesus dealt, in this lesson, and what 
he did for them, what shall we say as to what he 
would like to do for our weaknesses, when we take 
them to him? To the paralytic, did he offer a crutch, 
or metal braces? No; he created perfect physical 
strength where there had been weakness and impo- 


tence. He did not merely Ae/p the man’s weak- 


ness: he banished it, and replaced it with strength. 
Matthew's ness, as a tax collector, was prob- 
ably an insatiable selfishness, or spirit of getting. 
To him Jesus said, ‘‘ Be one of my chosen repre- 
sentatives; incarnate for the world in your life the 
most selfless spirit of giving the world has ever 
known.” Matthew's weakness Jesus turned into 
conspicuous strength. And then he offered to the 
dissolute, lowest members of society the companion- 
ship of the perfect man, in order that they might, if 
they would, me like him. 

Christ does not offer us merely help for our weak- 
nesses; he wants us to let him work the miracle, as 
he did for the paralytic and the publican, of transform- 
ing our particular weaknesses into traits of such con- 
spicuous strength that we shall be noted for them. 
This is not merely helping us; it is a making of us 
over again, anew creation. But-—‘ if any man be in 

‘ Christ, there is a new creation " (2 Cor, 5: 17, margin). 
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LESSON 12. MARCH 20. A PARALYTIC FORGIVEN AND HEALED 


Matthew 9: 1-13. Commit verse 2 


Golden Text: The Son of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins.—Matt. 9 : 6 


1 And he entered into a boat, and crossed over, and came 
into his own city. 2 And behold, they brought to him a man 


sick of the ny, ing 08 ead: Sant domme their faith 
said unto the sick of the y. ! Son, be of cheer ; thy 
sins are forgiven. g And behold, certain scribes 

within themselves, ‘shis man And Jesus 


blasphemeth. 4 J 
2 knowing their th ts said, Wherefore think ye evil in your 
hearts? 5 Forw is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven ; 
or to say, Arise, and walk? 6 But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
o unto thy house. And he arose, and departed to his 
use, 8 But when the multitude saw it, they were afraid, 
and glorified God, who had given such authority unto men. 

9 And as Jesus passed by from thence, he saw a man, called 
Matthew, sitting at the place of toll: and he saith unto him, 
Follow me. And he arose, and followed him. 

to And it came to pass, as he ® sat at meat in the house, be- 
hold, many * publicans and sinners came and sat down with 
ample 3 disciples. 11 And when the Pharisees saw it, 
hey said unto his disciples, Why eateth your Teacher with 
the *publicans and sinners? 42 But when he heard it, he 
said, They that are 5 whole have no need of a physician, but 
they that are sick. 13 But go ye and learn what ¢Ais meaneth, 
6 | desire mercy, and not sacrifice : for I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners. 

1Gr. Chrld. %Many ancient authorities read seeing. %Gr. re- 
a : a soalways. ‘4See marginal note on ch. 5. 46." > Gr. strong. 

08, vi. 6. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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One of the four maps from Arnold's Chart of Christ’s 

Journeyings, showing all the journeys of Jesus, and 

giving all the references to them from the four Gos- 

pels. It ic thus a Harmony aswell. In cloth covers, 
20 cents, from The Sunday Schoo! Times Co. 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What was ‘‘ his own city’’? Why was it so 
called? How many miles was the distance of ‘crossing 
over? (Riddle, second paragraph; Stalker, 1; Lovett, 2.) 

Verse 2.—What sort of bed was used? Why did Jesus 
say to this man that his sins were forgiven? (Riddle ; 
Stalker, 2; Mackie; Lovett, 3). 

Verse 6.—What is the meaning of the term ‘‘Son of 
man ’’ ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 8.—Why were the multitudes afraid? Why is the 
phrase *‘authority unto men’’ used, men being plural? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 4.) 





Verse 9.—What was ‘‘the place of toll’? Isit likely’ 


that Jesus had known Matthew before this, and had been 
gradually winning him to his side? (Riddle; Stalker, 1.) 

Verse 10.—What house is here referred to? What sort 
of people are referred to as ‘‘publicans and sinners ’’? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 6; Mackie, 2,) 

Verse 11.—When the word ‘‘disciples” is used are the 
Twelve always meant? What custom as to eating is re- 
ferred to in the question of these Pharisees ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 12.—Were physicians in good standing in that day ? 
(Riddle ; see also a booklet. just appearing, by Dr. Robert 
N. Willson, om “* Medicine and Medical Men in Bible 
Times,’’ The Sunday School Times Co.) 

Verse 13.—Was this an Old Testament quotation? 
What connection had these. words, ‘‘I desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice,’’ with the action for which the Pharisees had 
criticized him? . Who were referred to. by ‘the right- 
eous’’?—did Jesus mean here, and in verse 12, that there 
were. some who did not need thé salvation ke had come to 
bring? (Riddle.) of i 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Parallel passages: Mark 2: 1-17; Luke 5 : 17-32. 


HRONOLOGICAL Posirion.—The call of Mat- 
thew (v. 9) must have ed the choice of 
the twelve a: es, which was followed by the 

Sermon on the Mount, But all three evangelists 
connect this call with the merges the paralytic, On 
the other hand, the feast at the house of Matthew 
(vs. 10-18) is eee ee joined with the coming of the 
ruler (Jairus), which certainly followed the return 
from the country of the Gadarenes (Luke 8 : 40, 41). 
The most probable view is: that the healing of the 
ae and the call of Matthew occurred just be- 
ore the second Passover, A. D. 28, and the feast in 
the autumn of the same year, immediately after the 
return from the Gadarene country. 
Capernaum.—-Here called ‘‘his own city,” was in 
Gennesaret, on the northwest shore of the Sea of 
Galilee.- It was now our Lord’s place of residence. 
Opinion is still divided as to the exact site, whether 
at Khan Minyeh, or Tell-Hfim. The latter is about 
three miles southwest of the mouth of the upper Jor- 
dan, the former about two miles farther south on the 
lake shore, The paralytic was probably healed in our 
Lord’s usual home (Mark 2: 1, margin). Then an 
important place, we shag was probably the home 
of Matthew. The distance from the Gadarene coun- 
try was about eight miles. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 2.—Lying on a bed: Mark and Luke give 
fuller details. hile different terms are used for 
‘** bed” in the three accounts, Mark has a word mean- 
ing -‘‘ pallet,” and it is generally held that this was a 
light mattress, probably a sheepskin, not a couch,— 
Thy sins are forgiven: This declaration was called 

great faith of those who brought the 


forth by the 

a ralytic letting him down through the roof, and 
 doubtle eX 

that the man had been remarkably wicked, though 


ss of the man himself.” There iS no“évidence 


his conscience may have been aroused, 

Verse 3.—TZhis man blasphemeth: The ground of 
this is stated in the other accounts : ‘‘ Who can for- 
give sins, but God alone?” | : yy 

Verse 4.—Knowing their thoughts: His own in- 
ward perception of their thoughts is meant, though 
as may have shown outward disapproval. 

erse 6.— Zhe Son of man hath authority: ‘Son 
of man” is an appellation given to our Lord by him-- 
self, never by his disciples. While it afterward is 
shown to imply his Messiahship, it represents him as 
the head of a new humanity,—the second Adam, as 
it were. The time to declare his Messiahship had 
not yet come, and this phrase was well suited for his 
immediate purpose, to prove his authority. 

Verse 8.— Were a : Such fear was the natural 
effect of a display of ‘supernatural power.— Such au- 
thority unto men: The plural is used from the point 
of view of the ‘‘ multitudes,” who regarded Jesus as 
a man among men. They “glorified God,” as the 
source of the miracle, but may have thought that 
others might exercise this *‘ authority.” 

Verse 9.—Called Matthew : Mark, ‘‘ Levi, the son 
of Alpheus”; Luke, *‘ Levi.” He had both names, 
—The place of toll: The custom-house. Capernaum 
had large traffic both by land and water, and man 
taxes and tolls were levied on this traffic. This toll 
booth was ‘‘ by the seaside” (Mark). Jesus very prob- 
ably had a previous acquaintance with Matthew. 

erse 10.—in the house: That of Matthew (or 
Levi), as Luke distinctly states. —Pud/icans and sin- 
ners: Here, as oftén, classed together. The ‘‘ pub- 
licans” were hated; as agents of Roman ression ; 
“sinners” were those living openly in defiance of 
morality. : 

Verse 11.—His disciples: The twelve apostles, as 
in most cases,—_-With the publicans and sinners: 
Eating with these classes was to the Pharisees a de- 
filement, like eating with Gentiles. 

Verse 12.—A physician: Probably among the Jews 
there were fewskilful physicians at that time, though 
among the Greeks Hippocrates flourished four cen- 
turies before Christ, 

Verse 13.—/ desire mercy, and not sacrifice: From 
Hosea 6:6. The obvious meaning is that God asks 
kindness and goodness from us, rather than formal 
ceremonies, such as sacrifice.— Not fo call the right- 
cous: ‘There is no article in the Greek, The passage 
probably refers to those who think themselves 
**righteous.” Yet if there were any really righteous 
they would not need Christ's salvation. However, 


he does not assert or even imply that there were such, 
Western THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 20 (Matt. 9: 1-13) 


By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


HE enumeration of tative miracles is 
still continued ; but, at verse 9, it is interrupted 
by an incident which is not a miracle—the Call 

of Matthew. By this intrusion, however, the con- 
tinuity of sentiment is not broken ; for the attitude 
of Jesus in — the paral and his pres- 
ence — r compan of Matthew 
bring him us in the same character—as the 
Friend of Sinners. As both incidents took place in 
“his own city” (v. 1 hich was not Nazareth, but 
Capernaum, to which he had as we have 
already learned in 4: 13—it is not to look 
upon the call and decision of Matthew as er 
sudder. On the contrary, the publican may have 
been watching closely the walk and conversation of 
his fellow-citizen, and his decision may have been 
the cu]mination of many thoughts a stirring in his 
mind. Even the parelyte may not have been alto- 
gether ignorant of him with whom he had to do. 

THe SON OF MAN AND THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN.— 
In the series of miracles now being studied the place 
of faith is worthy of close attention ; and in this mira- 
cle of the paralytic it is specially prominent. The 
faith of the four friends who brought their bedridden 
neighbor is mentioned as moving Jesus to act. Other 
instances as well as this one prove that faith may be 
potent on behalf of others no less than in one’s per- 
sonal interest; and this is a wide sphere wherein 
faith may exercise itself and grow strong. Had the 
faith of the four friends been stimulated by that of 
the eee himself? or was it the opposite way— 
did they bring one only partially willing, or at least 
very dubious about the reception he would receive ? 
It is possible that his illness been brought on by 
misconduct, and that this may have made him shy 
of being brought into the presence of One who was 
known to be a searcher of the heart. In the looks he 
directed toward Jesus and in the looks Jesus cast on 
him, much may have been expressed of penitence on 
the one side and pity on the other. If, as we are told 
in verse 4, Jesus detected, without words, the 
thoughts of the scribes, much more might be trans- 
acted between sinner and Saviour through the traffic 
of the eyes. At all events, Jesus went straight to 
the higher blessing, and, before saying a word about 
the paralysis, told the man that his sins were for- 

wen, ; 

To the scribes this utterance gave immediate of- 
spoken blasphemy 

as usurping the province of God, But Jesus 
vindicated the words he had spoken by an incontro- 
vertible argument: He had declared the man’s sins 
forgiven ; but any one with hardihood enotgh might 
do the same, for who could tell whether or not in the 
invisible world, where the forgiveness of sins must 
take place, anything had really happened? Yes, 
but in the visible world, where every eye can see 
what takes place, he would perform that which was 
the counterpart and equivalent of what, he alleged, 
had taken place in the world invisible ; and there 
and then he told the paralytic to stand up and walk. 

Every coneeivable intellectual device has been em- 
ployed to prove that Jesus did not, in this or any 
case, forgive sins, buteniy did what is done in cer- 
tain Christian churches, when the minigter declares 
to those who are penitent the divine pardon, or what 
any one who has been forgiven himself may do when 
he assures the despairing that God is merciful. But 
how easy it would have been for Jesus to give this 
explanation and so sores the charge of blasphemy ! 
Yet he did not give it. Verse 8 is, indeed, quoted as 
if it meant that Jesus had only exercised a power be- 
longing to all men ; but what the beholders were re- 
joicing at was rather the great new gift given ‘to 
men,” that is, to mankind, in the glorious healing 
and forgiving ministry of Jesus. 

Jesus AMONG THE PuBLICANS.—There is every prob- 
ability that the Matthew whose re we are now 
studying and the Matthew whose call to follow Jesus 
is narrated here are one and the same person ; yet 
how quietly is the incident introduced ! and the only 
other open in the Gospel where the name is men- 
tioned is in the next chapter, where the whole reference 
consists of the four words, ‘‘ And Matthew the publi- 
can.” What a contrast tosome biographies where the 
writer avails himself of every be 5, redinenya to drag in 
his own personality, and the book seems more a life of 
the author than of the subject of the biography! As 
quickly as Byrne Matthew makes haste to disap- 
pear behind the ys of his Master. Indeed, the 
story of his call is here told as if it were only an in- 
treduction to the feast with the publicans and sin- 
ners, at which Jesus was present, and of the 
wonderful words he uttered on that occasion. 

When the evangelistic passion awoke in Matthew’s 
soul, his first impulse was to get his former friends 
and associates to listen to his new Master; and his 
Own personal popularity, as well as the sensation 
created by his oY seémns to have made the gather- 
ing alarge one. As the fact that Matthew had been 
a publican, and probably also a sinner in a decided 
sense, did not prevent Jesus from calling 
the character of Matthew's associates did not prevent 
Jesus from sitting down’ with them or preaching to 


him,'so' 
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themt the gospel. "Where should a physician be’ but 
where sunae | is? and, the more Geieaes the case, 
the more is he in ee when he is on the spot, 
doing his utmost for ering humanity. 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 2 * 


Oriental Lesson-Lights - 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


M Mini > 
issionary to the Jews, and . ey pag 


MAN sick of the 


dsy, lying on a bed (v. 2). 
The bed is a ma y tbents ‘ 


about three inches thick, 
made of beaten and quilted cotton or sheep's 
wool, In the case mentioned, the sick man would 
laid on a door or similar construction for convenience 
in Fy sya In a family, these mattresses are folded 
up in the early morning and laid one above another 
in a recess in the wall of the room, with a curtain 
hanging down in front of them, and at night they 
are taken out and spread over the floor. hasther 
quilt of the same nature, but of half the thickness, is 
used as a covering for each sl r. The Oriental 
custom is to remove only some of the outer garments 
in preparation for rest, and all the members of the 


t family lie down in the same room, as de-. 


scribed in the parable, ‘‘ My children are with me in 
bed,” each in his own bed, but all in the same room. 

Publicans (v. 10). The practise is still in vogue 
of letting out by contract the collection of public rev- 
enue in certain commodities and transactions to a 
syndicate for a fixed annual sum. Examples of this 
are the importing of salt and tobacco, the sale of fish 
and meat, the annual tax on ground values, and the 
percentage to be _ when houses are bought and 
sold. As these offices are sold to the highest bidders, 
and these in turn have to make profit out of the un- 
dertaking, and in doing so have the support of the 
government police, a great deal of tyranny and in- 
justice have to be submitted to. On the other hand, 
notice must be taken of the deceitful and refracto 
ways of the people, who evaded the public taxes until 
they bri ught these troubles upon themselves. One of 
the matiy and great difficulties of the present reformed 
administration in Turkey is due to the concessions 
granted to these foreign syndicates and their native 
employees. The Jews have had a long experience of 

ublicans or collectors, the first mentioned being the 

ebrew overseers under Pharaoh (Exod. 5:14). In 
Palestine they have had to reckoh with them from 
the time of the Romans to the presént day. In 
Russia, whete the government has to appoint Jewish 
overseers to look after taxes, conscription, and the 
prevention of smuggling, the name, ‘‘ daa/-taxa,” or 
publican, is appli | the Jews to any unnatural 
and heartless scoundrel. 
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Who Can Forgive Sins? 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


R. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN of India was vis- 
ited one day by a high caste Telugu land- 
holder, who came to thank the missionary 

doctor for having saved his life some years before. 
The Hindoo had waited for an opportunity to meet 
and thank the Christian physician for giving him the 
‘* magic poison-killing liquid” that had counteracted 
the poison of a venomous snake. Dr. Chamberlain's 
heart yearned to give the man a still greater cause for 
thanksgiving, and told him of the ‘‘ old serpent” and 
the sting of sin that had put deadly venom into human 
blood. He told of the Great Physician who alone can 
give the ‘‘magic poison-killing liquid” that will 
cleanse the blood and save the life. 


The man listened with eagerness. He knew that 


‘he was a sinner, and had tried in many ways to find 


a cure for the paralyzing, death-dealing power of the 
old evil habits and sinful nature. The man came 
back again and again, to hear until he received the 
cure, and went on his way a arene 

All honor to the mk tegen who devote themselves 
to the healing of diseases that darken men’s lives 
and hinder their service. But what is such healing 
compared to the boon of sin forgiven and power re- 
stored? Did not Jesus see that the paralytic’s body 
would last but a few short years at most, while his soul 
was immortal? ‘Through the feeble frame our Lord 
looked at the sin-cursed life, and spoke the words 
that meant immortality. 

Who can forgive sins? It is a question that all 
the world is asking. Can Booddha or Confucius or 
Muhammad? Can prophet or patriarch, priest or 
king or judge? There is only One who can forgive 
sins. asy it is to say: ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” The proof that Jesus is God and so can for- 
give sin is seen in his aoe to give new life. 

If men will spend fabulous sums in the search for 
bodily health, which they know they must lose again, 
is it not strange that they seem willing to sacrifice so 
little in seeking the Great. Physician who not only 
can prolong: life, but can save it? 

Broox.yn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway | 


‘The Square Deal.—7Zihey brought to him a man 
sick (v. 2). The first organ adult Bibleclass. ‘‘ We 
mean business.” According to Mark 2: 3 this was a 
forehanded affair. No, not f-o-u-r-handed. Dic- 
tionary says of forehanded,—‘ having resources.” 
This is also the first real ‘‘ Square " of history. 
If this old book is true, to lay a man at the feet of 
eg Christ is the greatest thing that can be done 

him. We speak of ‘‘ faithful ds" every day. 
Here was the real thing and the Master saw it. A 
faith full friend is the most ious gift of God. 
What can not a faith full friend's faith do? (Matt. 15 : 
28 ; 9: 18, 25; John 4: 53.) All the good things ever 
done were once impossible things. And the way to 
the doing is always up the steps and down through 
the roof. When you are out of a job is the time to 
get one. Are you a carpenter? Take your kit and go 
around town. There is a screw loose, a window-cord 
broken, and a door stuck in almost every house. 


The Inside.—/esus knowing their thoughts (v. 4). 
Can’t you see them sitting there criticizing ? The 
man’s plight never touched their hearts. Criticizers 
are always callous. Those who object to Salvation 
Army methods of gutter fishing are those who never 

fishing in any waters (Mark 1:17). Jesus knew 
them and heard them think. Suppose mind-reading 
were common, where would you have to go to do your 
thinking and hold your place indecent society? And 
yet men say they do * — near the square thing” 
and have no need of a Saviour (Prov. 6 : 25). 


The Difference.— 70 say, Thy sins are forgiven; 
or to say, Arise, and walk? (v. 5.) Not what is 
easier to Do, but easier to Say. Just as easy for 
Heaven to heal as to pardon. One they will see, the 
other not. God connects sin and sickness (Isa. 33 : 
24: Jas. 5:15; John 5: 14; Psa. 103: 3; 3 John 2; 
Luke 9: 6). They asked ‘*Salvation Bob” the other 
day how he knew his sins were forgiven: ‘‘ Bekuz 
I'm up out er the dirt—an’ kin walk an’ run—an’ 
shout—an’ when I fall down kin git up agin—glory 
to God !”. Down at the shop it is just as easy for me 
to repair a machine as it is to overlook the poor work 
it is doing. Ican do both. As a matter of fact I 
make the i and get splendid work. There is 
nothing in all this: universe so wonderful and so glo- 
rious as the forgiving of sins by God. When one of 
the machines down in the mill gets to ming 
like the way some men perform in'this little:spinning 
mill that we call: the world, the ‘‘old man” takes a 
sledge hammer and knocks it into smithereens and 
throws it into the scrap pile. But God—Isaiah 1 : 18. 


John Long and 1.—And he arose (v. 7). When 
Christ commands he gives the strength. Underline 
that heavily. The other day I sent John Long to 
Cincinnati to erect some machinery. When I com- 
manded him I gave him the ‘‘ strength” to go,—just 
some little pieces of paper. A great machine that 
must have cost alot of money came to town and got 
him. ‘Ten thousand men served him on the way. 
When he arrived at Cincinnati there was a magnifi- 
cent building to receive him and house him as Solomon 
was never housed. Another host of mem provided 
for his every need. It was Mr. Long this and Mr. 
Long that—and he, just an ordinary artisan.and no 
potentate, And all on account of the ‘‘strength” 
which I had put into his hands. Money? No, nota 
dollar, just some bits of paper with peyeaah eseener | and 
writing onthem. When God tells you to do anything, 
no matter what, do it. Isn’t he as careful of his 
**hands” as I am of mine? Isn’t his promise as good 
as your Uncle Samuel's? None of my men who obey 
me have the least doubt of = wer. No man who 
obeys Christ has any doubt of his power. ‘I would 
like to be a Christian, but I am afraid I can’t hold 
out.” ‘I would like to go to Cincinnati for you, Mr. 
Ridgway, but I only have money enough to take me 
as faras Lancaster.” Just imagine John Long saying 
such: a fool thing as that ! (Jude 24.) 


The Doctor.— 7hey that are whole have no need of 
a physician, but they that are sick (v. 12). And the 
sicker you are, the better the doctor. When the rich 
folks around town are simply ‘‘a little under the 
weather,” old Dr. McClure will answer, but when 
they get real sick they send to Philadelphia for the 
doctors with the big names. These celebrated doc- 
tors have their fame because they have cured people. 
Now think of a fellow whois real sick going to a doctor 
of no standing and of no cures. Name any man the 
Devil ever cured. He is the worst of quacks. As for 
the Great Physician, well, there's Ike ‘Thompson, Bob- 
Miller, John Doan, Grier Hoskins, Harlan Boyd, 
Billy Merrick and all the rest of them—and we 
mustn't forget a fellow named Ridgway. Oh, you're 
not sick! I was in Dr. Spratt’s office the. other day 
taking an examination for life insurance. Doctor 
showed me some’ bottles. Said he, ‘‘ The-fman these 
belong to is doomed. No power on earth can save 
him.” ‘‘ Did you tell him,doctor?” ‘+ No, what’s the 
use?” That r fellow was sick just the same, 
whether he knew it or not: And doomed. So are 
you (Rom. 3 : 23; Ezek. 18 : 4). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers aré invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this dépariment. - One dollar is 
offered for every. lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
The important conditions the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 

What “ F " Means.— 7hy sins 
an ame (v. 2). In a Scottish village 
lived a doctor noted for his skill and piety, 
After his death, when his books were exam- 
ined, several accounts had written across 
them in red ink: ‘* Forgiven—too poor to 
pay.’’ His wife, who was of a different dis- 
position, sdid: ‘* These accounts must be 

id." She therefore sued for the money. 
lhe judge said; ‘‘Is.this your husband’s 
handwriting in red?’* She replied that it 
was; ‘*Then,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ there is 
not a tribunal in the land that can obtain the 
money where he has written ‘ Forgiven,’ ’’ 
Se when Christ says ‘* Thy sins are rp coll 
we are released from our spiritual debts. — 
Mrs. M. Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. 
From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


y, That Wins.— And Jesus seeing 
their faith said unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son... thy sins are forgiven (v, 2). ‘More 
than a half ‘century ‘ago pore Berea: 
that prince of intercessors with , began 
to pray for a group of five personal friends, 
After five years one of them came to Christ. 
In ten years two more of them found peace 
in the same Saviour. He prayed on for 
twenty-five, years, and the fourth man was 
saved, For the fifth he prayed until the time 
of his death, and this friend too came to 
Christ a few months afterward, . For this. 
latter friend Mr. Miiller had prayed: almost 
fifty-two years! When we behold such per- 
severance in prayer as this, we. realize that 
we have scarcely touched the fringe of real 
importunity in our ,own intercession. for 
others.—James D. Lawson, Charlottetown, 
PB. EI, From an address by James .H? 
McConkey on ‘*The Practice of, Prayer.’ 
The prise for this week is awardéd to this 
illustration, } 

Not Providing for a Relapse.—47isc, 
and take up thy bed, and go unto thy house. 
And hb aPosd, ahd departed to his house (vs. 
6, 7). G. Campbell Morgan says: ‘* Whiy 
was he to také up his bed? Because, as 
some one has beautifully said, theré is to be 
no provision for the relapse. Oh, how many 
of'us have made that provision in the past! 
Yes, we will get up, but we will have the 
bed ready for a relapse. So far’as you are 
able, make it impossible, by. the absolute- 
ness of your surrender and consecration, 
ever to get back, Step clean out upon God,”’ 
—Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D,. C. 


Religion that Shows.— Saw ... and 
glorified God (v. 8).. Says Dr. W. T. Gren- 
fell: ‘*I have listened to an appeal for faith 
in Christ’ made by the cook on my 
steamer, which was more eloquent than 
many I have heard from lawn sleeves. It 
was impossible'to sleep through that dis- 
course; or to be indifferent to it. It was 
siniply a series of facts, which, knowing him, 
I knew were true, and they went right home 
to their mark. I was called once to see a 
man dying on a fishing-vessel off this coast. 
As I left the cabin he called out, ‘ You’ve 
forgotten mé, Doctor, I’m the man who was 
converted at —-— two years ago.’ ‘Well,’ 
I said, * what difference has it made to you?’ 
‘Ask the skipper,’ he replied. The remarks 
of his skipper were-no end of a help.to my 
faith.’ — Wiliam J, Hart, D. D., Utica, N. 
¥. From ** A Man's Faith.” 


When First Called.— And he, saith unto 
him, Follow me,. And. he arose, and fol- 
lowed him (v..9).. The following story is, 
told of a little black boy in East Africa. The 
teacher in the mission had just explained the 
ra of the king who invited people to his 
feast. One of the large boys said he wanted 
to follow Jesus ; and the little boy said the 
same. ‘* Have you felt for some time that 
God .-has been i | you?’’ asked the 
teacher. ‘Oh, no! It is only to-day; but 
I listened right off when he called,’’ was the 
sincere answer, How many of us “listened 
right off’? ?—/usiata Rohrback, Washing- 
ton, D. C. From World Wide Missions. 


Following Anywhere.— And fe... 
followed him (v. 9). ‘*For a number of 
years,”’ The Chautauquan Daily declares, 
** Japanese -had been working in menial 
positions on American war vessels, until the 
last naval’ review, when théy were all: sent 
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ashore, It had been discovered that many 
of them were grotnatey, of Japanese navy or 
military schools, “ wanted to learn 
Americans did things, and they were willing 
to serve their Emperor even in so humble a 

ity.’’ Surely the Christian should be 
sees fo pee rist in any position where 
the Master may place him.—Wi/iam /. 
Hart D. D., Utica, N. Y. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee for the abundant life that thou 
didst bring to thy followers, How rich in peace 
and power, how lavish in service, how joyous 
and strong was that life in thee! Quicken us, 
we ‘beseech, out of the unprofitable palsy 
that ps us bedridden in the heart of the 
busy life about us. How sickly our nerveless 
efforts !' How great a burden we have been to 
our friends when we have not risen out of im- 
potence even at thy call! May we hear thee 
to-day, _arise. May we lift where we were 
lifted. .. May we be more like thee in thy burn- 
ing zeal to serve, to pour out life in swift, in- 
cessant deed$ for the needy of. body and soul. 
And guard us gqainst the fear of overwork, for 
do we not have life and power frem thee, suffi- 
cient for every duty? May we rise to the day 
of our opportunity, and spend ourselves like a 
torrent from the inexhaustible springs of the 
hills. _ Amen, 


, the. Lesson.—You young athletes, 
boys ans girls, can you imagine how it must 
be .to. be palsied, helpless, unable to move 
your: muscles as you want to? There’s a 
dear fellow. near Pittsburg who has to lie in 
one position all day long in his bed, and all 


| night,: too. He is about as heipless as a 


log. : But: there is a life in him that shines 
through his eyes to bless his family and 
friends. - And some day, when the earth is 
no. longer. his ‘home, and he is in the pres- 
ence of that great heavenly company where 
oy and I:have friends even now, I believe 
e will) walk and run with strength and 
swiftness at the call of his Master. And I 
want to say plainly that I think he is far 
better off to-day, much less palsied, than some 
of us who“can run and leap and play like 
strong young’ animals, and who do “not use 
all that splendid strength for Christ. Oh, I 
don’t'mean to give up our games. . Not that 
at all, But Ido mean that unless we have 
a will to put all our strength and health at 
Christ’s disposal, and unless we learn how 
to spend ourselves for him, we are palsied 
toward the best of life. Let’s learn to run 
an errand for mother just as cheerfully.as we 
would go skating. That, and a lot of other 
things, we need to learn. 





ARISE 











That is the word with which Jesus called 
the palsied man back to work. That is 
Jesus’ word to us'who have not ere the 
world along to better things as much as we 
might have done. Let us rise now and sing 
with our might, ‘* To the work,’’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Nissin and Psalms 


‘** Behold, the Master passeth by !"’ 

** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.”’ 

** Lead on, -O King Exernal." 

** In the hour of trial." 

‘*O Thou through suffering perfect made." 
** Father, hear thy children’s call."’ 

** Depth of mercy! can there be."’ 

** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me."’ 


(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


«Psalm 79 : 8-13 (110 : 8,911. 161 : 2-3.) 
Psalm 86 : 1-5 (117 : 1-5. 173.: 1-5). 
Psalm 103 :.1-8 (149 : 1-4,.10. 211 : I-4). 
Psalm 6 : t-9(7:1, 2. 10:1, 2). 

Psalm 28 : 1, 2, 6, 738 : 1-3, 6. 60 : 1-4). 


om 
Lesson Home-Readings 


cum under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and approved by the Intei- 
national Lesson Committee.) 


M.—Matt. 9 : 1-13 . Jesus’ Power to Forgive: 
T.—John 5 : 17-29 . Jesus’ Power to Quicken. 
W.—Mait. 1 ; 20-29, Jesus’ Power to Reveal 
God. 

T.—John 10: 19-29 . . Jesus’ Power to Save 
and Keep, 

F.—Rom. § : t-2t ... Jesus’ Power to Justify: 
S.—John ro : 7-18 . Jesus’ Power to Rise Again: 
Sr Cor. f 18-232" | fésus thé Power of God. 





Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


ress or is 
Det to The Sunday hool Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

N JESUS’ day and at the time when the 
words of our lesson were written, the 
west shore of the Sea of Galilee was lined 

with towns and villages. : 


SCALE OF MILES 
5 o 15 
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Find’on the Galilee map the number 13. 
Tf you should stand at the spot marked 13, 
looking southeasterly over the space included 
between those two lines.which branch from 
13, you would see directly before you a weedy 
pasture with patches of bushes here and there, 
sloping downwards toward the broken re- 
mains of what must once have been an im- 
posing wall of stone thirty to forty feet high. 
The wall has several angles and rounding 
turns ; it looks as if the highest part, at your 
left; might have been the outer wall of a cas- 
tle.. Farther to the right the walls are nearly 
all broken down ; over their fragments and 
through gaps you can see houses with white- 
washed walls and low, flat roofs crowded to- 
gether in the town of Tiberias, and the lake 
waters beyond the town, reaching off toward 
long lines of hills on a distant shore. 

We are not explicitly told that Jesus ever 
came here to Tiberias, but the place is only 
ten or twelve miles from Capernaum, and we 
do know that Tiberias people used to go 
along the shore or in boats across the lake 
(John 6; 23) to hear his teachings. In those 
days the more conservative and exclusive 
Jews disliked Tiberias, because it was largely 
populated by (Koman) Gentiles whom they 
disapproved. Moreover, it was the center 
of the Roman government of this province. 
Matthew had been a tax-collector at Caper- 


naum, having his post.either at some gate in. 


the city wall on the land-side, such as we 
see here at Tiberias, or at a point near the 
boat-landing on the beach. 

The small houses that you see here at Ti- 
berias are more roomy than they .look, be- 
cause outside staircases lead to the roofs, 
and in the rainless summer-time people use 
the flat roofs for sitting-rooms and slceping- 
rooms. Most of the roofs are of planks, or 
poles, their cracks filled with .clay.. The 
Capernaum houses were built in the, same 
way. When the friends of the paralytic 
found it impossible to get through the narrow 
alleys, they made their way over the house- 
roofs (Mark 2: 2-4), which would not have 
been. a difficult matter, as the houses stood 
so close together, and took up some of the 
roof of the house where the Saviour was 
teaching. { 

To see for yourself the old wall of Tiberias 
and the flat-roofed houses, so like the houses 
in oid Capernaum, and the highway and the 
hills and the lake with its fringe -of white 
beaches, use the stereograph entitled ** Ti- 
berias on the Sea-of Galilée, from the north- 
Went te 8 
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alist Souder we shall briefly describe our 


as it can be seen ina ster- 


eograph from the Palestine loration So- 
ciety’s relief maps and we suggest how 
our lessons of this first quarter can be re- 


viewed in a particularly interesting way by 
recalling something of what we have seen in 
each of the places in Palestine which we have 
visited by means of the stereoscope on suc 

cessive ys. 








a Department Help | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LESSON TEACHING.—/Jesus has power to 
cure sickness and sin, 


Wie Bobbie fell and. broke his leg, 
_ the good doctor had power to put 

the bones together and bind them up, 
so that in a few weeks Bobbie could walk as 
well as ever. We have learned about a won- 
derful man, who lived long , who could 





do more wonderful things than that. (Show 
o had power to 


last week’s picture.) Who hac 
uiet a storm ? “(Let one of the children tell 
the story.) . How astonished they were ‘that 
even the winds and the sea obeyed him! 
How many drew pictures of the rough sea 


and the smooth sea? How many drew the 


boat, or wrote ‘* Peace, be still’’?. ° ~ 
-Was anything too hard for Jesus to do? 


Who ran down to see his boat land? | What 


did Jesus do for those men? The evil spirits 
obeyed, and the man became quiet, just as 
the winds and waves had done. ‘Had Jesus 
ever cured any other people before this ? 
(Recall the leper and others from lesson 10.) 

Because Jesus did such wonderful things, 
and cured those two crazy men, the people 
who lived near were almost afraid to have 
Jesus stay in their country, and asked him to 
go away. Once again he entered the boat, 
and crossed back to his own city. (Sketch 
the sea, and with a tiny paper boat indicate the 
journey. The entire lesson, with the re- 
view, could well be pictured on the’ sand- 
table, showing the rocks on one side of the 
lake, and the flat-roofed houses on the other. 
Choose one of the houses as the center of the 
miracle in to-day’s lesson. we 

People had heard that Jesus could cure 
every sickness, so, when he came back to 
his city, they crowded even the courtyard of 
the house where he stayed, so that no more 
could get in. Jesus began talking to them. 
Others kept coming, and among them were 
four men carrying on a mattress a sick friend, 
who could not walk. They believed that 
Jesus could cure him, and were greatly dis- 
appointed because they could not get through 
the crowd. They thought of another plan. 
(An inverted pasteboard box, with a flight of 
steps beside it, will give an idea of how they 
climbed to the ‘flat roof and let the man down 
in front of Jesus.) 

People must have been surprised to see a 
mattress coming through the roof, then lower 
and lower, until they saw the sick man. 
(Show to-day’s picture.) Jesus was so 

leased with the faith of the friends who 
brought him that he stopped preaching, and 
said to the sick man, ‘‘Son, cheer up, thy 
sins are forgiven.’’ It was really harder to 
cure the man’s sins than to cure his helpless 
body, but Jesus had power to cure both. 
Some fault-finders ‘stood near, who didn’t 
believe that Jesus, the Son of man, had 
power on earth to forgive sins, so to prove it 
Jesus said, ‘*Is it easier to say, Thy sins are 
forgiven,’’ or to say, ‘‘Arise and walk’’? The 
man did it,—rolled up his bed and carried it 
away, as the crowd made room for him to 
pass out. 
., The preaching was over for that day. As 
they walked along -the street, Jesus called 





“Matthew to follow him, and he did. I wish 


all of your fathers and mothers could hear 
Jesus calling to them, and the children, too, 
to follow lim. > 

Matthew inyited Jesus and his disciples 
and a good many friends, to a feast at his 
house. The fault-finders didn’t like it be- 
cause Jesus went. He knew what they 
thought, so he said, ‘‘The well people do 
not need a doctor, but the sick ones do._ I 
came to call sinners to do what is right.’ 
He tried to help all who would listen. 

I can-hear him say, If any of you get cross 
and angry,.I ‘can cure your bad temper. ‘1f 
any one of you tells lies, I can cure you, and 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 20 (Matt. 9: 1-13) 


case hidlen, 1 aon pole Gen bo Panett: if 


any are afraid, I can cure you and make you 
brave. As he talked, all felt sure that 
nothing was too hard for to cure, and 
they knew that this Jesus had power on 
earth to cure sickness and sin too. 

Home Work; Draw a picture of the house 
with the flat roof, and write what Jesus did 
for the man who could not walk, 

Note.—The ‘* Review’’ Golden Text for 
March 27 (Matt. 4 : 23). may be used to-day, 
if the Easter lesson is to be taught next Sun 
day. A little time should be devoted to an 
gion ye ing the Easter roo = 
a hospital or charity, where sick people 
may be helped to get well again. 

CuicAco, ILL, 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


OW many of you girls have special girl 
H friends? Of course every one had. 
How do you know that these girls 
are your friends? ‘‘ Because they go with 
me,’’ ‘* Because they ‘stick up’ for me,” 
** Because they do things for me,’’ they 
replied. What is the greatest thing in 
the world you could do for a friend? Isabel 
suggested dying for her. I know of four 
men who did something better than that for 
their sick friend. Had they died for him, he 
would have . remained a paral sinner. 
Instead, they — well, what did they do? 
What then is the greatest thing you could do 
for each of your friends? Why? 


With this general outlook, we noted the: 


details of the scene. In what town did this 
eyent take place? . Lettie had found Caper- 
naum, and I recalled the rejection at Naza- 
reth, for some of the girls who hadn’t looked 
it. up thought Jesus’ own city was Nazareth. 
How many men helped? Where was Jesus? 
What was he doing? How did the sick 
man get.to Jesus? How did they reach the 
roof? Here were explained outside stairs and 
tiled or thatched roofs of Oriental houses, 
and the pallets or mattress-like beds. 
,What were the first words of Jesus? 1 
wonder why?, Possibly the paralysis had 
been ¢cansed by sin, and the man felt the 
weight of his sin as he ‘approdched the Sin- 
less One, and perhaps the Searcher of Hearts 
who ‘‘seeth not as man seeth” read and 
answered the unexpressed desire of his 
heart. What was the effect of these words? 
Whose hearts did Jesus read now? What 
did he read there? Why did they disap- 
prove? What is blasphemy? Agnes had 
written the dictionary meaning for us. Was 
this really blasphemy? Why? 

We noted here that, as usual, the adverse 
critics are not workers. How did Jesus an- 
swer this objection? Which would have 
been easier to say? Which would have 


shown immediately whether the word had | 


been effective? Why did Jesus heal this 
man? We. marked and memorized_ the 
reason from verse 6. Is this greater power 
than healing lepers? Than calming astorm? 
Than casting out demons? Is it greater 
than raising the dead? Here the girls hesi- 
tated, but finally decided that the power over 
sin was greater. What if one of those men 
had refused? We saw that one of two 
things would happen: Either the lame man 
could not have gotten to Jesus, or else an- 
other would have been found to make the 
fourth, And he had had the opportunity. 

When you have such an opportunity to bring 
a girl to Jesus, remember that God is giving 
you the privilege of doing for that girl the 
greatest thing in the world. 

While these men brought their friend to 
Jesus, there was one who invited Jesus to 
meet all his friends, and the great and pow- 
erful King dined with the despised publicans. 
Who was this man? What was his business ? 
What is a publican? Here we spoke of the 
Roman taxation and the rebellious attitude 
of the Jews. How did such.a man become 
a disciple? We then recalled the circum- 
stances of Matthew’s call. Whom would 
Matthew probably invite? Who again criti- 
cised? What was the trouble now? -How 
did Jesus again reply? Here I explained 
‘*T desire mercy, and not sacrifice.’’ 

The girls thought-a good title would be 
‘*The Powerful Friend of Sinners,’’ and 
they chose these Golden Threads: Bring your 
friends to Jesus to be healed; or, if you area 
disciple, let your friends see’ that you have 
Jesus with you wherever you go and what- 
ever you de. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week the will write this 

of the Powerful King in their note- 

boo When I enthusiastically spoke of 

the review, I found that some girls still 

feared they could not do it well, so I ar- 
ranged it in four parts. 

1. Write, from these twelve lessons, the 
life of Christ, this far, in twelve sentences, 
(This will count twenty-five in our review, 
the extra one being for neatness.) 2. Write 
the lessons for us in each of these twelve 
lessons, Ask If ** What good was 
that lesson to me? (This also will count 
twenty-five.) 3. Be to write from 
memory five marked verses, and tell where 
each is found (also worth twenty-five). Now 
that they can see the opportunity to make 
seventy-five, the unknown questions for next 
Sunday seem less discouraging to them. 

During the lesson period next Sunday my 
girls will fill in twenty-five blanks in a series 
of statements, but this will be explained in 
the next issue of the Times. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


UNROLLED a large map before my 
hoys, and pointed out the lake and the 
' possible site of his ‘*own city,’’ Caper- 
naum. As I seldom begin the lesson with 
geography, I caught their undivided atten- 
tion yy viod And then I struck right into 
the heart of the story, getting them to tell it 
to me. I made a mistake in not getting 
some one to read’ Mark 2°: 1-4 to us: while 
all the rest listened; it would have been so 
much -better than for me to tell them the 
other version of the same story. 
As to the power of Jesus to forgive sin 


—— 


out to the boys the testimony of.men’s lives 
to-day. All about us, on every hand, are 
men who have taken the ‘‘cure’’ for sin- 
sickness ; and it is efficacious, ‘I told some 
stories of. Jerry McAuley, and Hadley, and 
Melvin Trotter, stories that made the boys 
take notice. One. boy,,who, had, just. been 
reading ‘‘My- Mamie Rose,’’ thought of 
Owen Kildare in this connection. used 
the illustrations which I have mentioned to 
make real 20-day the power of Jesus to heal 
the sin-sick boy or man. Then I made it 
very personal. I said: He can cure you, 
fellows; he’s cured many a boy whose life 
was getting farther and farther along into 
dangerous places. I was a boy about like 
some of you, and at fifteen I had a very 
definite sense of the need of the great Physi- 
cian. And he came and ministered to me, 
and I came out into a newer, better life. 

The word ‘‘ follow’’ in verse 9 challenged 
my thought. To start is all right, but Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Follow.’? So many start, but don’t 
follow. I like to have a boy do some real 
| solid thinking before he takes the great step 
which should attach him for life to Christ’s 
army. Here’s a great national crisis, and a 
call for troops. Here’s the call—to do 
what? To start in the army, and quit if one 
gets tired? Well, hardly; rather to enlist— 
and go wherever one is sent at whatever time, 
in whatever way. That’s a good soldier. 
Shall I be less of a soldier when Christ calls 
me?. And to-day we probably read the story 
of Christ’s life as it is told by this same pub- 
lican who did as Jesus commanded him. 

I know of no finer tribute to the life of 
pee than that eleventh verse, especially as 

e interpreted its meaning: He stood by 
those who needed him. Suppose that was 
the rule that governed the lives of all his 
followers to-day. Some have caught that 
vision of life, and they have gone as mis- 
sionaries of the cross to every land under the 
sun; or they have stayed at home where 
some member of the family has needed 
their services; they. have forgotten self and 
given their lives for others. After all, when 
oné gets to the place where he gives his life 
to those who need him, he gets into close 
company with his Master, doesn’t he? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


I made one assignment only for next 
week, Each boy was asked.to read nine 
and a half chapters of the book of Matthew 
—to chapter 9, verse 13. Seven days; a 
chapter a day for six days, and three and a 
half chapters for the seventh. This was no 
idle request; would they do it? They all 
said they would try; that is what I wanted. 

DETROIT, Mic, 








.| and germs from carpets, rugs, mattings, 
main on the floor ; 


and to make a man whole again, I pointed | 
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New-Wonderful-Unexpected! 


GLORIOUS DISCOVERY ! to°Swerrine, pustine, HOUSE-CLEANING 


TO SWEEPING, DUSTING, HOUSE-CLEANING 


New Home Vacuum Cleaner 


Air Does the Work. Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings on Floor 


Electricity—No Motors. Gao Tecoen Coprates. Does same work as h 
ci , POWERPUL, EFFICIENT. It’s the suction that does it. ne 
that terrific, inrush of air, carrying with it the dirt, dust and germs out of 
the into the Cleaner. na 2 Costs $8.50. Circulars give full 

“Gevies Pr housskeopers "Soe scat. wiswed. hoped tor he. 
device seld in stores. everywhere have longed, wished, hoped for it. 


$9 to $18 a day for Agents Fn, YeTsers to mans'menty hen and women, 


This new—marvelous invention, this saver—de- 
liverer—champion of over-burdened housewives, Price $8.50. Not Sold in Stores 
should be in every home—once used you wouldn’t Not $100.00 ; not $50.00 ; not even 5 co—eatv $8.58. 
be without it for love nor money. Weighs Have a ciean home, hours of leisure. opt the 
ted easy way—the modern way—the san way—the 
scientific way. All Hail! New Home Vacuum 
the 20th Century, ch i 


nine pounds. by child or 
frail woman. No se—no labor. ; - 
of overworked womanh 
Each machine tested before shipping—each guaran- 


Terrific air suction draws dust, dirt, grit 
teed as represented or money back. The price in- 


significant—-the benefits everlasting. Will last for 
years. Not sold in stores. 

Don’t delay--don’t hesitate—-don’t wait for others 
—don’t wonder if it’s true. It is true—every word 
Stop short! Put drudgery behind you~ leleure 

ort u ure 
poe pian td before. Enjos, ourself co meas 
row may be too late. $50 will do it all— $8, 50 brings 
relief from hard work—brings time to enjoy yourselt— 
to visit friends—to read, shop, etc. Pays for itself in 
saving of carpets, rugs and mattings. 


MAKE LOADS OF MONEY 


This wonderful cleaner simply takes women by 




























etc., while they re 
raises no dust, hence no oma | re- 
into. 


ronal tn Mow alga 


They don’t clean your rugs and 

ts. Brooms and sweepers 
fil he air with clouds of dust,and 
remove a m of the surface 
dirt. The New Home Vacuum 
Cleaner sucks inte itself 
not only the su dirt, but 
the dirt, dust, grime and germs— 


storm. They can’t resist it—bargain day 
| ho A > Jan arouee’ ' isn’t in it. NO expertence necessary. 
the Misturbesseadhepheatel Just hustle and the money rolls in. 


Shown in three minutes. id in five. 
Then on tothe next. None refuse. 
Alli buy. Harry—be first—get 
the cream. Women eager—the 
need it—when they see it, can’t 
let it go. Drop everything— 
sell this marvelous vac- 
uum cleaner. Make 
$100. a week — you 
can—easy. 
5 C. B. Goff, Mo.: 
é **Sold 5 Vacuum 
Cleaners last Satur - 
y»— my first at- 
tempt.” 
caper | Ander- 
son nnesaia : 
2 ee nee a5. 


of housecleaning. New Home 
Vacuum Cleaner keeps them clean 
all the time—cleans on the floor. gj 
Saves money, time, strength 
and health. Nothing like it 
anywhere—nothing can take its 
place. Away with hard work— 
away with slaving toil. Send to- 
day -for a cleaner. , 


Read What Users Say: 


PF. I. Pierce, N. Y. “ Wife 
more than pleased with Home 
Vaccum Cleaner, It does all and 
more, than you claim for.it.”’ 

Prof. .S.McDowell, Pa. Ww i 
“ Took 8% ounces fine dirt from — SEW ANYWHERE “Encl 
cores i ogg a co P y A 12 Vacuum Clean. 

Banyille, QO, ‘ Home Cleaner greatest ever. ers. Shi mpt,. One man sold a dozen 3 s."" 
Have arranged for dilionrreione in‘Stores.”’ w. ne re: Ber “Sold ap Cleaners mn 25 

Mrs. Jane Shally, Nebraska. “You don’t hours. Have sold two out of three persons can- 

claim half enough. I wouldn’t part withmy cleaner vassed.” 


for aj "y price if, Idn’t th And so it goes. Hundreds of like letters every day; 
old gh tes mine easily.” every one pleased, no one dissatisfied. All making 
rs. Henry Deller, Rhode Island. ‘‘I must money easy. Agents’ profit 100 percent. Write 


thank you for telling me of your wonderful cleaner. to-day—secure ncy—-get to making this easy 
What a godsend it f to women. I have not felt so em FREE SAMPLE to active agents. 


rested in years. Work now easy. Plenty of spare 727 Aims Bullding, 
time. Don't see how you can sell it so cheap.” R. Armstrong Mig. Co., CINCINNATI,0O., 


When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 





My ten year 











it seems to me to create a new 
standard in Sunday-school edu- 
cation. It is simple, clear, con- 
‘cise and satisfactory.—Ffrank K. San- 


ders, President Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 











That is the strong word of a strong man about a book 
you ought to know,—and use— 


“Training tn Teacher” 


It is for every student in a ¢eacher-training class, for every teacher 
who wants to be, increasingly, a better teacher. The book is 
written . by six specialists: A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Antoinette 
Abernethy Lamoreaux, B.L., Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Marion Lawrance, and the Rev. Charles A. Oliver and 
Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D., who furnish supplemientary chap- 
ters. Approved as a First Standard Course by the Commit- 
tee on Education, International Sunday School Association. 


270 pages. Cloth bound, 50 cents; strong paper cover, 35 cents ; 
both postage prepaid. {Postage stamps are entirely acceptable.) 


Sent on approval, if you wish 
Tue Sunpay ScHoo.t Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The family 
that eats plenty of 
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Quaker Oats 


is a healthy, rugged 
family. | 
The most popular food 


in the world because it 
does most and costs least. ; 











ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION | 
morrow :. for the morrow shall take | the morrow: for the morrow will 
THE AMERICAN occci< 
Committee 
but it the 
es G. Trumbull, Ed The Sunday School Times 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write to 


KING JAMES BIBLE Matt. 6: 34 AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 

“thought for the things of itself"Suffi- | be anxious for. itself. Sufficient 

American Revision 

Prices, 

te STANDARD BIBLE 
ible 

Send for Booklet, “Some Interesting Comparisons,” telling the story of the various versions of the 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 


34 Taketherefore nothoughtforthe | 34 Be not therefore anxious for 
cient Uiito the day is the évil thereof, | unto the day is theevil thereof. 
“it ts the come ott & measages and truths closer home.’’— 
Bible, with commendations from prominent biblical scholars, 
Publishers for the American Committee — Bible publishers for over fifty years 
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Why do you 
believe in the 
Deity of Christ? 


When one of your pupils asks 
you that question, can you give 
an answer that will be convincing 
in its spirit, its facts, and in its 
clearness of statement? There 
is a little book by the Rev. S. W. 
Pratt, D.D., 


The Deity of Christ 


Philadelphia, March 5, 1910 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday Scitool Times is published 
weekly at the following*tates, for either old or 
new Subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

$1.00 copies less than five, $1.06 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on*account of extra postage, 
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THE SUNDAY: 





according to the 
Gospel of John 


that illuminates the whole theme 
by a close study of John's Gospel 
to discover from its teachings 
**what rank this Gospel gives to 
Jesus Christ," ‘The book is a val- 
uable sidelight on the current 
studies in Matthew. 


the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jionai will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2:00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively, 


Price, 50 cents 


Tue Sunpay Scuoot Times Co, 


THe SUNDAY SCHOOL Timxs Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


CONDUCTING ,THE CLAss SESSION, 
EFORE éntéring upon the sttidy of chap- 
, ter 9, review with the class the five 
miracles described in chapter 8.° Em- 
hasize the fact that each one is a case 
tself, and that the five are representative of 
as many types of healings. ; : 

To this list our Maori to-day makes one 
addition, which the writer of Matthew possi- 
bly included-for ‘a special reason: « Not ‘be- 
cause it was a new sort of healing. Compare 
it with the second one described (8: 6). 
Rather because it and'‘other related incidents 
accounted for a rapidly growing hostility on 
the part of the Pharisees toward him. is 
lésfon might also be termed His Assumption 
of the Power to Forgive Sins and Other In- 
stances of Shock to the’ Pharisees. 3 

Call attention to the greater fulness of the 
accounts of the healing of the paralytic in 
Mark 2 and Luke 5. re 

Crossing the lake (9 : 1), he came to “‘his 
own city.’? What city'was that? In what 
sense was it **his own’’? Did the city re- 
spond in some way to its privilege? (Cf. 
Matt. 11 : 23.) : Ah 

‘« They brought to. him’’ (9 : 2) a palsied 
man. Notice the setting which Luke gives 
(§ : 17) to the-scene, Who brought the man 
into the presence of Jesus? (Mark 2 : 3.) 
How did they manage to do. it? (Mark 2 : 4; 
Luke § : 19.) 

**Seeing ¢heir faith’’ is a phrase in each 
Gospel. How had the four men indicated 
their faith? In everyday life what is the 
most satisfactory proof we can have of some 
one else’s faith ? 

The words of Jesus (v. 2) were tender, yet 

searching. Some think that they implied 
that the sufferer was comparatively young, 
but had become crippled by reason of dissi- 
pation. What effect did Jesus intend to 
produce by them upon the sufferer? (Psa. 
103 : 3.) , 
What effect.did the words ,have upon, the 
Pharisees? Was it ‘strange that' they were 
shocked? Did it require supernatural power 
for Jesus to read their thoughts ? 

When they questioned his right to forgive 
sins by what test did Jesus prove his power? 
What made it a sufficient answer? 

Verse 6 is alike in each Gospel, paren- 
thesis and all. This is regarded as one of 
the best proofs of a written account used by 
each Synoptist as a source of information. 

How did this act-of power affect the multi- 
tude? What effect did it probably have on 
the Pharisees ? 

Three other jolts were administered, per- 
haps in quick succession, to Pharisaic preju- 
dice. 

The first one was the call of Matthew, the 
tax collector, to apostleship. What was the 
social ‘and religious status: of a publican ? 
(Luke 19: 2, 7.) What was areasonable mo- 
tive for the call of Matthew by Jesus? Was it 
his. business ability or his representation of a 
despised class, or some other reason? How 
can we account for the sudden acceptance by 
Matthew? Who made the greater sacrifice, 
Matthew or the fishermen? Can one man 
ever gauge correctly another man’s sacri- 
fices ? 

The second one was the acceptance by 
ages of the feast which Matthew gave in 

is honor, at which many whom Judaism re- 
jected and scorned were present, What first 
principle of Pharisaic piety was Jesus ignor- 
ing, when he did this? . 

Jesus made answer to the indignant criti- 
cism of the Pharisees by quoting ‘an apt 
proverbial saying (v. 12), which defined his 
purpose, and a well-known prophetic phrase 
(v. 13)... What two arguments did these re- 

lies convey? .Would they have been satis- 
Fring to his critics? 

The last one mentioned concerned the 
matter of fasting. The Pharisees and the 
disciples. of John were quite punctilious 
about the. practise, making much of it. The 
disciples of Jesus exercised freedom in this 
respect as in-all others. Hence Jesus was 
asked to explain their seeming carelessness. 
He replies by a series of parables in meta- 
phor. 

In ‘the first answer, what does Jesus call 
himself? »And what’ argument. did: it imply 
about) fasting’? Has the time ever arrived 
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when mouriing-is' the. proper Christian 
mood? ‘ ee 










The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





‘The Supreme Purpose and Joyous Spirit of the Ministry (Matt. 9: I-17). 


What argument was conveyed by the two 
metaphors of the undressed cloth and the 
wineskins ? Why could not the religious life 
of the Christian be expressed in Judaistic 
forms? The idea of Jesus ‘finds illustra- 
tion in the Salvation Army, which failed to 
make progress until its great leader in- 
vented its peculiar discipline to fit its espe- 
cial work, win 

What four significant titles of Jesus does 
this lesson relate or imply? ‘lhink of the 
four kinds of relationship to men they sug- 
gested ? is Sat , 

Thinking back: through .the: lesson as a 
whole, note that the greater part of it (vs. 
9-17) is an appendix to the account of the 
healing of the paralytic. These verses carry 
us aside from the main thought of this sec- 
tion (8 : I to 9 : 34), in otder to bring out 
emphatically in a natural connection the rea- 
sons for the marked hostility of the Pharisees 
to be exhibited soon (12 ::14); The’ Gospel 
of Mark makes this growth of bitter enmity 
the situation which led to the choice of the 
Twelve. Pharisaic hatred began to close the 
synagogue doors which had’ been so open to 
Jesus. Tine ORE 

How did Jesus describe the ministry in 
which he was engaged? (v, 15.) What is 
the essential difference between a feast and 
a fast? Did he at that time make a perma- 
nent characterization of Christianity ? 

What great directive principle of his life 
did he assert? (v. 13¢.) How does this 
affect the daily life of his followers ? 


Books THAT May Be UsEp. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have 
already ordered several thousand copies of 
what seems to be one of the most useful of 
its publications for 1910: ‘‘ How to Make the 
Most of the Year in the Gospel According to 
Matthew."’ It is a booklet giving a working 
outline of the entire Gospel that enables any 
one who .will to master the book. It follows 
this with a large list of the best books on the 
subject, tells how to make the most profitable 
use of these weekly articles in the. Times; and 
closes with a section on ** The Secret of Profit- 
able ‘Bible Study." ‘The booklet is got’ sf'up in 
specially attractive form, and may be ordered 
at 10 cents, postpaid. 

The classical discussion of the healing of 
the paralytic:is by Bruce, ‘* The Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels,’’ 164-168, -309. 
Plummer’s discussion in the ‘* Exegetical 
Commentary on Matthew,’’ pages 135-141, 
is full and fresh. Denney, in ‘‘ Jesus and 
the Gospel,’’ pages 271-282, upholds. vigor- 
ously a clear Messianic consciousness in 9 : 
1-8 and 9:15. Bruce is not so certain about 
it (Expositor’s Greek Testament; I, 148- 
153), but comments happily on the parabolic 
sayings. ‘In Berinett’s admirable -*‘ Life. of 
Christ According to St. Mark”? (Armstrong), 
pages 27-37, is.a clear, fine discussion of the 
whole passage. 


DaiLy HOME WoRK ON THE NExT LEsson. 

This daily home work is for every member of 
the class, and for the leader as well, -It offers 
an inviting, simple, yet systematic and thor- 
ough preparation on the coming lesson; while 
the daily readings may alsa be used for devo- 
tional meditation, and as selections for family 
worship. If faithfully used, the plan will lead 
one into an appreciation and enjoyment of the 
lessons possible in no other way. 

Monday.—Read Matthew 9 : 18-26. _ Is 
Horton right'in regarding the restoration to 
life of the girl as the climax of the mica- 
cles? 

Tuesday.—Read Matthew 9: 27-34. This 
cure. of natural blindness was remarkable, 
but Jesus has cured and can cure even more 
noteworthy cases of spiritual blindness. Are 
the conditions similar ? 

Wednesday.— Read Mark 5 : 21-24, 35- 
43- Note the vivid details which Mark adds. 
By whose faith was the girl healed? 

Thursday.—Read Mark 5 : 25-34, and 
notice the many realistic additions made by 
this Gospel to the story of Matthew. What 
fact does Matthew emphasize ? 

Fridayi—Read Matthew 12 : 22-25, and 
notice the answer of Jesus to the calumny. 

Saturday.— Read 2 Timothy 1 : 1-14, 
which describes the power of faith to keep 
standards high and fine. 

Sunday.— Read Matthew 9: 18-34. What 
double. impression was made on the people 
and on the Pharisees ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TQPEKA, KANSAS. 
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‘LESSON FOR MARCH 20 (Matt. 9: 1-13) 


Fasyeraisemoncy 
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vit 


for anew organ.— 


[| The Estey Organ Company has 


LADIES. OF THE CHURCR— 


‘perfected a plan for raising money 
for an organ and will furnish full 
details and supplies free to any 
church or Sunday-school that will 
ask for them. $ 

‘The plan is entirely new, calls 
for no big preparation, but brings 
the money for a new organ. 


Write for the : 
Estey Plan 


to the Estey Organ Company 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








H had our latest proposition 
Hundieds maki king big money 44 


is chenieoity treated dust cloth 25//x33'! that not 
euly prevents the dust from scattering, but absorbs 
causes it to disappear entirely. It leaves a 
beautiful lustre on all polished surfaces better deen 
furnitute polish. Every room in the house can 
dusted without shaking it out, and can be cleaned 
“with warm water. Everybody interested at house- 
cleaning time. 
Write to-day for a large sample cloth enclosing 
25cts.and ask for gy prices on quantities. 
The ‘SHINO Mop chemically sseetes for 
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Peas McSuane Bet Feguony Co., Barrent, Mo., 




















HARTFORD sh sracticat rans ‘e 


istry. "Taree faculty and i 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign 
Sa Sial'gnaststaeng t= SEMINARY 
ddress Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
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Prepares young women for missionary work and 
various church activities. 


Address 5111 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


STANDARD COURSES in ab ia and residence 
to graduati Osk College, Oskalcosa, la. 














Ask Marion Lawrancet |" 





Secretary of the International Sunday- 
will answer questions jonas 


general interest. If not answered here, they will be 
Greston ge unday & rt ginny ah 





DAVISVILLE, or you tell me if it is 
Raikes 


possible for us to 
with ¢en seals? ; Rave a young man in our 
school who has been regular in attendance for 


eleven years, and ae 
: diploma. Our at the publication 


en find one with more than 


The World’s Sunday School Publishing 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan, issues a 
Robert Raikes Alumni Diploma. Many 
schools which have used the Robert Raikes 
diploma, covering seven rs, want to car 
ie same ides for ull further years of 

perfect record, The Alumni Diploma is much 
finer and larger, is lithegraphed in colors, and 
has room for twelve seals. This, with the diplo- 
ma itself, covers thirteen years, and added to 
the seven years covered by the regular Rob- 
ert Raikes diploma makes twenty years in 
all. Some schools have used them for the 
whole twenty years. 


What is a so-called combined service? Do 
we not have too many services on Sunday? 

The school meets for one hour under the 
direction of the superintendent and is con- 
ducted in the usual way. Then, without 
any break whatever, the pastor preaches a 
fifteen or twenty minute sermon to the en- 
tire school, except perhaps those under ten 
years of age. Some churches have used 
this service to good advantage. Many 
churches have come to feel that there are 
too many services on Sunday. I do not know 
that this is true, but it seems to me one reg- 
ular sermon is all any pastor ought to be 
asked to give on Sunday. The other preach- 
ing service, if such a service ‘is held, may be 
more informal, and have in it some of ‘the 
features of the preaching service, though 
not the sermon, and some features of a prayer 
or social 'sérvice. *Thé services of the church 
should ‘not ‘be so numerous or exacting af 
to completely destroy the home life. This 
is not an easy matter to adjust. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Is prize-giving right and 
proper as a method of promoting the best -— 
itual interest of a Sunday-school ?—G. M. 


Prize-giving is always risky business, and 





| were. successful, 





seldom produces good results. It very often 
happens that the-prize goes to one who has 
put forth less effort than some others have. 
Conditions may have been such that his efforts 
while another who has 
worked harder has failed, and the prize in 
such cases does more harm than good, A 
reward that treats all alike in such cases is 
far better, but I do not see how even rewards 
can be used to good advantage in promoting 
the ‘‘ spiritual interest ’’ of a Sunday-school. 


-| Spiritual interest isnot procured by the giv- 


ing of gifts. Where the spiritual interest is 
maintained to the highest degree, you will 
usually find the least occasion for any arti- 
ficial means of keeping alive the general :in- 
terest of the school. Spiritual interest comes 
by contact with God and his Word and with 
Spiritually-minded people, and not by any 
mechanical means. 


SLIPPERY ROCK, Pa.—I have taken charge 

of the juniors, and the little members have 
asked me to hold weekly meetings instead of 
monthly —e which we are now doing. 
My work is rather heavy now, and I haven't 
time myself to help the little boys from ten to 
fourteen years of age as much as I would like 
to, so I told them that each boy would have to 
take his turn in being teacher, and after the 
general topic had been discussed he must have 
a story tell to the boys by themselves. 
Now, have you anything that would aid these 
iy, cam teachers in getting the stories ?— 


Ido not understand how you have been 
able to hold the interest in your department 
by meeting monthly. It will be far better. 
to meet each week if you can. The boys you 
mention are not well classified in the junior 
department — at least part of them. The 
junior department covers the ages from nine 
to twelve, and boys of those ages should be 
together. From twelve to sixteen they be- 
long to the intermediate department, and 
should be taught in some other way. If it 
is possible: for you to divide the class, I 
should let the older boys be the teacher or 


resent him with such | 
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- ge M rene} is, however, 
a7 t 
if you he by them: every "mere. 
cause 4 an, anxiety and really require less 
than if you turn part of da wails dont 
= detierhtletedes aor Of course, 
if you remain - them and have them tell 
stori Set wit be all right, and is a good 
. . 
ie a a where suitable stories can be 


| found, You will find some in The Sun- |’ 
day School Times. ‘1 
in Sunday-school monthlies and quarterlies | 


gee Myla Y 
it. ‘There are y 
number of: books: also that are filled with Y 


will be found also 


which are now 
and the junior ; 


suitable stories, tho do not alwa 
fit the lesson, such pg Years with 
the Children, » ($1.25), ‘* Bible Stories with- 
out Names’” (75 cents), ‘* Pleasant Sunday 

Afternoons for the Children’ (50 cents), 
** Stories of Bible Victories,’’ etc. eS 
Teller’s Magazine has a department entitl 
**The Story-Hour,’’ which might interest 
you.”’ 





| Children at Home 





A Queer Table 

By Hilda Richmond 
AMA, it makes me so angry at the 
nasty dogs and cats,’ cried little 
Nellie as she came in one cold morn- 
ing. ‘*I sweep away the snow for the birdies 
to get their crumbs, and then some old cat or 
dog comes along and scares them all away. 
They aren’t hungry at. all; the mean things, 
for Sarah feeds them, but they just like to 

frighten the are’ birdies.” 

‘¢ Ves, and it keeps us all play-time watch- 
ing the food,’”? said Rob. ‘I never get to 
coast a bit with my new sled since the snow 
came. I don’t want the birds to starve, but 
it’s hard to lose all the play-time.’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Mrs. Anderson, ‘* my little 
boy and girl must put their wits to work to 
think up a good way to feed the birds without 
any danger from cats‘and dogs. I think you 
will easily solve the problem if you work a lit- 
tle while. You see if you could put the food 
where the cats and dogs and chickens can not 
reach it; you would have plenty of play-time 
and the birds would not be frightened.’ 

The children thought about it all that day, 
and at night dreamed of feeding the birds and 
driving away wild animals from the little snow- 
cleared patch. ‘I don’t know of a thing un- 
less I climb up on the wood-house roof with 
the food,’’ said Rob as he was starting to 
school, ‘*And even up there the cats would | 

et it,’’ 

, ‘*I’ve thought of that, too,”’ said Nellie, 

‘*but it won’tdo, I thought maybe we could 
get papa to build a high fence around the back 
yard to keep out the stray dogs and cats, but 
he says thatistoo ’spensive. I suppose we’ll 
just have to watch them. Oh! I have it! I 
have it !’’ 

** Don’t tell!’’ said Rob. 
it out myself,’’ 

‘They could hardly study that day in school, 
and Miss Rose said they surely must be ex- 
cited over some great happening. Once when 
she asked Nellie how many dolls she could 
get for ten cents if they were two cents each, 
Nellie looked bewildered and answered “ Five 
birds,’’ instead of dolls, : And Rob sat work- 
ing with some string to get the knots out of it 
right in the midst of the reading lesson, as if 
he had forgotten all about school. 

**T knew you could do it!”’ said Mrs, An- 
derson as she saw the old apple-tree adorned 
that evening with queer articles on strings. 
** Now you can have time to coast and skate, 
and the birds will be sure of their meals. _ It 
is rather an odd table, but the guests will not 
complain.’’ 

Perhaps you have guessed that Nellie and 
Rob tied pieces of bread and meat to bits of 
twine, and hung them in the tree out of reach 
of the cats and dogs. The birds came 
whirring down out of the cold gray air to peck 
daintily at the meat and bread, and then to 
= in the apple-tree and eat the good food. 

ellie and Rob could hardly leave the spot 
for watching the dear birds and laughing at 
the cats that jumped for the meat and could not 
reach it. And all winter the queer little table 
was loaded with good things, -and the children 
had their fun, too. 
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Enough lamp- 
chimneys break 
from “accident” 
to satisfy me, 
without having 
them’ crack ard 
smash every time 
the light is turned 


Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys never 
LZ break from heat. 

Reg. U. 8, Pet. Of It takes an “‘ac- 
cident” to end their usefulness. 

They add to the beauty, com- 
fort and usefulness of the lamp— 
and they fit. 


There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made for 
every known burner, and my name is on it. 

My book will tell which one to get for your 
lamp. It is free. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Charen carpet! SAVE 73 


omens by F_ the Fen | quality. carpets sol 
Reem”? at [= 











Church Carpets 


Leaders for 24 years in beauty and durability. 
Selected yarns, enduring colors, exclusive 
designs, expert weaving. Guaranteed perfect 
in every detail. 

INGRAINS, 36 in. wide, 69c; VELVETS, 27 in. 
wide, 78c; WILTONS, 27 in. wide, $1.08; 


Cut, matched a: ‘ 
ae ea cnt ofred roy, Senos Se 
Sample 


er vaaned-on ‘Geporit of b1.00, which. wil 


refunded when book is return 
By all means write for the Denutifal Beau- 
dura catalogue. 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4716 Punaverrua, Pa. 
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Individual 
Communion Service 


Pricx List 
ALUMINUM 
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illustrated (Catalogue. to 


INDIVIDUAL COmMERION aairen COMPANY 
11-1708 Chestnut Street 
Address a b. 
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SUCCESSORS TO 
A. B. &E.L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF 

Church Chairs, Puipits, 

Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 
. $1 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on request. 











When answering advertisements, pleasé 
mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
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This ts the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 

| His tools are bright as his renown, T 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


like cleanly 
reels eas Te ees 
cher and eve 

his'sho and it's as 


of the home: shining cookin Scondls 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the writchen nil be clean 
as a new penny. 


There is no ai 
isurroundi 




















A Good Change 
A Change of Food Works Wonders 


The wrong food and drink causes a lot 
of trouble in this world. To change the 
food is the first duty of every person that 


‘and of the good use of gold. 


'| willing to exchange. 


PT with and think about is: wealth of which 


(The Young People’ s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, March 20, rg9to. 
Money @ curse or a blessing (Luke 
12: 19-21; Matt. 6: teak: 


_ Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon. Soe Sa (Gen. ! | 133 10-135 


ons, — plea cohen: (Gen. 13 :2, 14-38). 
_WED.—Deeeitfulness of riches (Mau. 1g: 


). 
THURS, — Ricks ox man’s privilege (Matt. 27: 
). 


57 
FRI. —Proceeds of oppression (Jas. 5 : 1-6). 
Sart. Gold used for God (Lukes : ad 














Give other Bible iteemnane of covetousness 


‘Name some modern evils that gold supports, 
What part of our gold do we give to God? 


N ston ic rpm coe there “is no 
money... ‘Trade is carried on by barter, 
The people who have more os they 

need bring their surplus to some)place of ex- 
change, and give what they have and do not 
want for that- which “others: have and are 
Then: gradually some 
means: of exchange grows up.’ At first it 
may be somé'token without value, but soon 
it comes to be a token whose rarity prevents 
its undue saan EW and the precious 
metals are soon found to be the best mater- 
ials. But society soon outgrows such crude 
means and to-day most money in use is made 
of paper which has ‘no intrinsic value but 
which represents ‘wealth or credit. Our 
wealth is not gold and silver, but possessions 
of a thousand kinds, the possession of which 
can be turned into paper representation and 
so made usable: .. Money. to-day is not, coin 
alone, but'bank -bills, checks, -drafts, notes of 
various sorts, The thing we need to deal 


cond teem 


— the cost of land 


—— the crops grown 
—=the markets 


— the experience of 


The San Joaquin Valley is two hundred 
and fifty miles long, one hundred miles 
wide, and contains ten million irrigable 
acres, of which about twelve per-cent al- 
ready are developed. 

The soil is deep, rich, and easily culti- 
vated. It will produce, abundantly, every 
crop of the temperate and semi-tropic zone. 

Abundant water for the artificial irriga- 
tion of every acre comes to the land, from 
the high Sierras, through rivers, streams and 
the great water-sheet that underlies the en- 
tire valley. 

‘The climate .is unusually healthful and 
pleasant,. and it makes things grow like 
magic. ‘The crops include everything from. . 
wheat and potatoes to oranges and the most. 





of transfer 
} and conveyance. ; 

The chief citse of wealth lies in its being 
mistaken’ for af’ etid; whereas it is only a 
meats, Wecannét take wealth with us oat 
of the world. Whiy, then, make it an end? 
We ought to make those things ends which 
are eternal atid uSe everything else as means 
in the service of thoseends. But once aman 
gets the passion for wealth, he forgets this 
and seeks only to pile up higher and higher 





is ill, particularly from stomach and ner- 

vous troubles. As an illustration: A | 

lady in Mo, has, with her husband, been | 

brought around to health again by leav- 

ing off coffee and some articles of food 

that did not agree with them, They be- 
an using Postum and Grape-Nuts food. 
he says: 

*‘ For a numberof years I suffered with 
stomach and bowel trouble which kept 

etting worse until I was very ill most of 

e time. About four years ago I left 
off coffee and begantaking Postum. My 
stomach and bowels improved ri me 
along, but I was so reduced in flesh an 
nervous that the least thing would ove 
come me. 

«Then I changed my food and began 
using Grape-Nuts in addition to Postum. 
I lived on these two principally for 
aboutfour months, Day by day I gained 
in flesh and strength until now the ner- 
vous trouble has entirely disappeared and 
I fee] that I owe my life and health to Pos- 
tum and Grape-Nuts, 

‘Husband is 73 years old and he was 
troubled, for a longtime, with occasional 
cramps, and slept badly. , Finally I pre- 
vailed upon him to leave off coffee and 
take Postum.~ He had stood out for a 
long time, but after he tried Postum for 
a few days he found that he could sleep 
and that his cramps disappeared. He 
was satisfied and has never gone back to 
coffee. 

‘‘T have a brother in California who 
has been using Postum for several years; 
his whole family use it also because they 
have had such good results from it.” 

Look iu Peas. for the little book, ** The 
Road to Weliville,” ‘‘ There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
iaterest. 


the mass of his-accumulations. This wealth 
may represent countless lives spent in its 
production from minés, or the soil, or human 
| economies, but it represents no life to its 
owner. He has managed to get it from the 
people who made it‘individually, or by their 
social life and growth. But he lives no more 
for it or with it than he lived without it, and 
when. hie dies he goes out the puorer for hav- 
ing been stifled. by it, and perhaps unloads 
the responsibility by turning it back into life 
upon his wife. 


And some people are spoiled in their search 
for wealth, not because they want to keep it 
up, but because they want the things that 
only money can buy. They de not want to 
lead simple lives, but to live complex ones, 
They don’t ‘want to walk ; they want to ride 
in motor. cars... They don’t want to do 
anything for themselves, They want to hire 

ople to do everything for them. Perhaps 
in their heart they detest all the rush and 
display,. but are not brave enough to drop 
out, and say, ‘* No, I will not, I am going to 
live, —not see how many times a minute I 
can whirl around the world in which, and 
not all over which, I was.meant to live.”’ 


Wealth is not a bad thing. It is a good 
thing. Thehands that’are busy in producing 
wealth are doing what God means us to do. 
He put us here and gave us this world that 
we might do the utmost that we can with it. 
But we are meant to rule and use the wealth, 
and not to be ruled and used by it. The} 
trouble is that most rich people are run by their | 
riches; To have wealth and to be its master 
and to use it masterfully for living truly and 
doing good, this is what God means for many, 
For others, he.evidently means that we should 
not have wealth, but should work: with other | 
agencies, all the more powerful because less | 
cumbered with material form, and that. in:| 
doing our work we should have food and | 
raiment and be therewith content. 











Se lepie tat sable ge 


a few ides s abe” a flack of chkete will 
more than pay running expetises while the 
orchard and vineyard is beitig developed 
and brought into ane 

In all. parts of the valley are many farm- 
ers, who, starting in this way, have. made 
comfortable homes and a substantial bank 
account. 

C. H, Culver, Merced, bought 21% acres 


in 1968 for $4,500. He now values his place 
at $6,000. ast year his net returns were 
$1, 500. 


‘Send to-day ty 2 new 
72-page book-folder, the — 
San Joaquin Valley 

-California—it’s free 


It tells you what.you want to know about . | 
— the fertility of the soil 
——= the source and cost of water 


— the expense of development 


—— the schools, churches and social conditions 


who are making fortunes there 


Aceight for our Trains t6 hacl, - ‘That's where . 





+ Rash ak 


other men 


Isaac Guy, Modsats, ¢ California, ht 


forty acres in 1905, paying an acre. 
day he values his land at an acre. In 
1997 his returns were $1,500; in 1908, $2,000; 


in 1999, $2,500. In addition to this, he has 
thirty-three dairy cows that earned for him 
last year an ayerage ‘of $75 per head, 

ese are not exceptional cases. What 
Mr. Culver atid: Mr. Guy have done you 
can do. The profits from increased land 
values depend on quick action. Every year 
land commands higher prices. 

The ‘Santa Fe has no land tosell, but it 
wants “to’ -have-‘the - country: along its line 
settled up. - ‘The. only p ne we want are 
those whe ean tiake a cess, Pigat: 4 
ton of produce grown m 


‘so Tauch 


ba rate : 
two-eent st ind make © 
iii eater esenratt aes 
our 208-page “fo Califo 
Over the Senta F mr \ooek 1 
Low-fare, colunist:excursion. tickets on, 
sale to Calporaiat a bon Lto ae iags 15, I9I0, 
at st fis from Chicago, frdm St. Louis, ; 
rom Missouri Ag Proportionately 
ie from other points. Write to-day 


L, Seagraves, General Colonization Agent 
At RSF, allway wid 
1195 Railway Exchange, 





















grasps the leg and your . 
half hose in a way that? 
feels good and safe, 


See that Boston Garter 
is stamped on the clasp, 








WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c, 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST Co. maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 














Light on the : 
Old Testament from Babel 


Tue Sunpay ScHootr Tines:CoMrany 
xo3r Walnut Street, - - 4.» Philadelphia, Pa, 





By the Rev. A. T. Clay, Ph.D. $2.00, net. || 














EASTER SUPPLIES 


EASTER_SOUVENIR CROSS 
omer ‘grecuted = Beary Le pore. 
r ilk cord hangers. cents each ; 
per hundred, postpaid. ° 
EASTER POST CARDS 
00 for 80. cents. Designs of chicks 
and vabblinte. if’ motor cars and carriages. 
s of chicks 


No. 12, 100 Gd cents, Four de: 
in colors within one-half inch frame in colors. 


Other designs ilinstrated in Our Easter Catalogue, 
which will be sent on request. 


MacCALLA-& CO., Inc., 242 























250,000 


COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


HALLOWED firm 


NEW and OLD 
By |. ALLAN SANKEY, sen of IRA D. 

OVER 1000 CHURCHES USING IT 
256 Pages, 100 New Songs, 
=. per 100, not prepaid. wit per 






by mail 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything a advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers'and the advertiser by, stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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It takes a mighty well made oxford to hold its 
shape and proper place on the foot, It must fit all 
over or something will slip and rub. 

To make a perfect oxford is an art that the 
Largest Makers of Shoes in the World have mas- 
tered in the American Lady shoe. 

In every sense it is the best shoe for the money. 

This American Lady shoe is a gun metal, welt Gibson tie made on the 
Argenta last. The round smart toe makes the foot look small and chic. Go to 
the dealer in your vicinity who sells the American Lady shoe and try on this 
shoe. If it does not please you he will have many other styles, just as smart, 
to show you. 


You should have our new book Footwear Fashions for Spring and Summer. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis, Boston 
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Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., says: 
“TI am so impressed by it that I 
feel that every minister and Christian 
worker should obtain a copy. The 
introductions to the different books are 
simply invaluable; they pack more 
sometimes into a single sentence than 
other books put in a volume. The 
footnotes also are of great value. The 
references are beyond all comparison 
better than in any other Bible with 
which I am acquainted, The para- 
graph divisions oftentimes throw a flood 
of light upon the verses that follow.” 


% 
The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
says: 
“a e e 
Scofield | 022.0868" 
Reference 
Bible 


and wish to say .that I consider it in 

every way a most remarkable book. 

I saw a copy while in China and was 
eager to secure one of my own, and 

With a new system of connected 

topical references to all the greater 

themes of Scripture, with annota- 

tions, revised marginal render- 


JUST PUBLISHED ! 








of the greatest possible blessing to its 
seeming discrepancies, and a new | and beautifully bound.” 
Sold by all booksellers, A full descriptive circular and specimen pages will be sent to any address on request. 


readers, as Iam sure it will be.” 
system of paragraphs. % 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 W.32nd St., New York 




















CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. CO. 


The Route Through the Rockies 





The Canadian Pacific Railway reaches all the principal Vacation 
resorts in Canada by rail or with its steamship lines on the great lakes 
and Pacific coast. 

The grandest mountain scenery in the world is in the Canadian 
Rockies along the main line of this Railroad. 

You can journey across Canada in luxurious trains and stop at the 
famous C. P. R. hotels—sixteen in number, located at St. Andrews-by-the- 
Sea, Quebec, Montreal, Caledonia Springs, Winnipeg, Banff, Laggan, 
Field, Emerald Lake, Glacier, Vancouver, Victoria and other noted resorts. 

Send for our booklet, “The Challenge of the Mountains.” Other 
booklets on “ Muskoka,” “Fishing and Shooting,” “The Highway to the 


Orient,” etc. 
ROBERT KERR 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. “A” Montreal, Canada 
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this eagerness increased as I became 
familiar with the strong points of the 
book. It ought to be greatly used and 
4 

' ; ad Rev. Gipsy Smith says: 
ings, summaries, definitions, and | “The Scofield Reference Bible sup- 
index, to which are added helps “~ ‘ og — +g abgpmenge nga 
: and Bible combined that can be car- 
at hard places, explanations of | © 4 i. the chile Gh welenlid tree 

The Christian Nation says: 
Edited by “The Revised Version has never 
REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D. | won its way into general use. The 
with the assistance of many of the most rank and file of Bible students cannot 
eminent scholars and divines. be persuaded to abandon the old auth- 
Prices from $2.00 to $10.00 orized text.” 
An Exquisite Series Sie 
of Celluloid Bookmarks 

6 cents each, 
or 60 cents a dozen 
(assorted, postpaid). 


No. 2. 
Twenty-third Psalm 
(Easter Lily.) 
No. 3 


Lord’s Prayer 
(Purple Ciematis. ) 


No 4 
Ten Commandments 
(iris ) 


No 5 
Books of the Bible. 
(Pond Lily ) 


No 6 
The Beatitudes. 
(Pansy.) 





No. 7. 
agg: : pew to Peace. 











By Dr. Henry van Dyke 
deal, | yess A New Easter Bookmark 
- In Exquisite Colorings and Design. This souvenir 
, No.8. os can be used to excellent advantage as a bookmark. 
The Corn and the Lilies 4 cents each, 40 cents a dozen; or $3.00 a 100, 
(Lilies of the Valley.) postpaid. 


A Celluloid Top Blotter 


Size 7x3 inches 


With a beautiful spray of Lilies of the Valley 
lithographed in colors, and with Dr. Henry van 
Dyke's ** Footpath to Peace *’ There are three 
pieces of blotting paper in red, white and blue 
colors, attached to each top by a celluloid but- 
ton, which is removable. 15 cents each, 2 for 
25 cents, or $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 








Easter Offering Envelopes 
Size 2%x3¢ inches 
Lithogenghed in colors with Easter Lily design on 
back and front. Scripture text, and space for name, 
date, and amount. 30 cents a 100. $1.25 for 
500, or $2.25 a 1,000, prepaid. 





Easter Exercises 


Free sample copies will be sent on re- 
quest, including an illustrated 
and descriptive list of 
supplies for Easter 














See 











Philadelphia, Witherspoon Bidg. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave 
Chicago, 328 Wabash Ave. 

St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St. 


San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. 
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